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2 A MEMORY OF THE THAMES, ETC. 


A MEMORY OF THE THAMES. 


Aucust’s blithe sun flamed high o’erhead, 
And from his radiant quiver 

Ten thousand burnished shafts had flung 
On hiil, and mead, and river. 


We sallied from the quaint white inn, 
And trimmed our dainty boat 

That by the bridge in dimpled shade 
Rocked jauntily afloat. 


Then pushed we to the wide main stream, 
But soon were fain to stray 

Where Patrich’s scant and.slender brook 
Scarce winds a doubtful way. 


*Twixt mazy banks we forced our keel 
O’erhung with hawthorn bushes, 

And here through writhing water-weeds, 
And here through waving rushes. 


What spoils those bowery shores must yield 
What wealth of scent and hue! 

Posies that mocked Hyperion’s beams, 
And shamed th’ ethereal blue ! 


We pulled the loosestrife’s crimson spikes, 
The floating lilies white ; 

We pulled the sceptred bulrushes, 
The marsh-stars golden bright. 


Nor less, the woodbine’s clustered crowns, 
And spines of meadow-sweet 

With trailing bronze of bryony 
In careless union meet. 


We pulled the bearded clematis 
In tangled garlands twined, 
And azure-eyed forget-me-nots, 
Each oozy marge that lined. 


Gay sprite! in flushed exultant mirth, 
I seem to see you yet, 

Holding the bloomy prize aloft 
In both hands wringing wet. 


The murmurous throb of sunlit wings 
Made musical the day, 

Like sound of stir in silver chords 
Touched by an elf at play. 


And racing swallows fleet and shrill, 
With chirp of tireless glee, 

Skimmed rippling stream, or darted high — 
Not happier than we! 


Anon some fluttered water-hen 
Made off with plashy shambles, 

Or bright-eyed warbler of the copse 
Skipped nimbly through the brambles. 


The minnows flashed, in startled troops, 
Fuil many a shining side ; 

And so we wandered, till we reacked 
Fair Loddon’s ampler tide: 


Fair Loddon’s ampler tide, that ran 
Darkling in willowy shade, 

Where scarce, in latticed verdure lost, 
A truant sunbeam strayed, 





By pebbly slope, by moss-clad bole, 
How sweet the watery swirl ! 

How fair the willow’s pensile sprays 
Half emerald and half pearl ! 


On, on, ’neath leafy cool arcades 
I tugged the dripping oar, 

Till Thames again our flower-decked skiff 
On his broad bosom bore, 


We turned the prow. And Wargrave’s lawns 
Astern slant trim and green ; 

We pierced the lock, where Shiplake’s church 
Peers through its sylvan sheen, 


What recked we that the westering sun 
Had dipped his ruddy lamp? 

Or of the steam-white mist that showed 
A warning finger damp? 


The latest swallow from the stream 
By this had disappeared, 

And faint in windless twilight calm 
The beetles’ hum we heard. 


Her borrowed moisture now to earth 
The just air reconveyed, 

And dropped a liquid crystal sphere 
On every grassy blade. 


Now tranced beneath a glimmering sky 
Each feathery elm-top slept, 

And, one by one, big bashful stars 
From heaven’s hushed spaces crept. 


I poised the sculls; you held the strings ; 
We lingered face to face. 

We spoke sweet words. Ah, would we might 
That sacred hour retrace ! 


You asked of me a little thing ; 
I vowed —no matter what. 
That vow is still inviolate ; 
Believe me, will you not ? 
National Review. QUALISCUMQUE, 


A HOLIDAY. 


Is the age sordid, impotent, and cold? 
None the less sweetly shrill the thrushes call ; 
None the less swiftly snowy blossoms fall 
On slim young grasses and buds manifold 
Where kingcups raise their chalices of gold 
As tender breezes drift the hawthorn’s pall ; 
None the less milky sway the chestnuts tall ; 
Or royally are large white clouds enrolled, 
Where up the azure mighty branches climb. 
On eyes that see and hearts that contemplate 
No shadow falls of days degenerate, — 
They reckon but by season’s change the time; 
Here the vain babblings of unlovely hours 
Cringe into silence before holier powers. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THAT one of the roots of mischief in 
Ireland is economic, everybody agrees. 
The curse of Ireland is its poverty. The 
hunger for land which is so unintelligible 
to English feeling is at the bottom of out- 
rages of every kind, and is played upon 
by political agitators. It is not, however, 
generally understood how the weakness 
of Ireland affects the whole aspect of the 
Irish political difficulty. 

I have thought it worth while, therefore, 
when the notion of splitting partnership is 
in the air, to bring together some notes as 
to the economic position of Ireland, rela- 
tively to Great Britain, from the point of 
view of a statesman in Great Britain look- 
ing at the suggested proposal to part com- 
pany as a mere matter of business —as 
he would look, in fact, at the analogous 
suggestion of union with a State which 
was seeking partnership with us. The 
Statesman, of course, must weigh moral 
and political considerations as well as 
economic, and the various questions in- 
volved are necessarily intermixed ; but it 
is expedient nevertheless to separate the 
economic from the other elements. We 
shall know better what we are doing or 
going to do in Ireland if the business loss 
or gain is clear. 


The first point to notice in such a ques- 
tion is population. The people of Ireland 
are rather less than five millions, as com- 
pared with nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions in Great Britain. If Great 
Britain were to be offered a partnership 
of about five millions of people of equal 
character and resources to those of Great 
Britain themselves, the addition to the 
strength of the empire would be as five to 
thirty-one and a half. The population 
thus to be added would constitute in the 
new State somewhat less than a seventh 
of the whole. Equally the deduction of 
a people of this magnitude from the exist- 
ing Union would be the deduction of 
rather less than a seventh. 

A change of this description would be 
a very considerable one. But, apart from 
what it might lead to, it cannot be de- 





scribed as in itself formidable. With the 
loss of a seventh, the United Kingdom 
would be as great a power as it was in 
1870, and in fact a much greater power, 
because the remaining six-sevenths are 
richer and stronger individually than the 
population of 1870. Their condition in 
the interval has enormously improved. 

Of course, if by any arrangement the 
splitting of partnership were only to be 
partial — if we retained Ulster, while per- 
mitting to the rest of Ireland more or less 
complete separation — the deduction from 
the United Kingdom would be materially 
less. The disaffected parts of Ireland are 
not more than three-fifths of the whole, or 
three millions. In losing the three mil- 
lions we should only lose one-twelfth of 
our numbers, or less than the growth of 
our population every decade. 

Looking at the matter historically, we 
must come to the conclusion that the prob- 
lem of disaffection in Ireland is mitigated 
in its intensity by the changes of popula- 
tion which have occurred. Down to about 
1845, from the beginning of the century, 
the people of Ireland were about half 
those of Great Britain — about a third of 
the whole population of the United King- 
dom, The population of the disaffected 
parts of Ireland was also nearly three- 
fourths of the whole of that country, and 
consequently about a fourth of that of the 
United Kingdom. The change from such 
proportions to those of about one-seventh 
for the proportion of Ireland itself to the 
United Kingdom, and one-twelfth for the 
proportion of the disaffected parts of Ire- 
land, requires no comment. Disaffection 
in Ireland is obviously not what it was in 
relation to the United Kingdom as a 
whole. 

I have called attention to this point for 
some years past as necessarily altering 
our entire conception of the Irish diffi- 
culty. It is dealt with in “ Essays in 
Finance ” (first series), in an essay on the 
“Taxation and Representation of Ire- 
land,” which was first published in 1876, 
and I have introduced the same topic in 
two essays in the second series of “ Es- 
says in Finance ” — viz., an essay on “ The 
Utility of Common Statistics,” and another 
on “Some General Uses of Statistical 
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Knowledge.” I doubt if the full force of 
this consideration is properly appreciated 
even yet. Relatively Ireland is still los- 
ing ground most rapidly, not so much 
because Irish population diminishes, as 
because that of Great Britain increases. 
We grow a new people in Great Britain 
equal to the whole disaffected part of Ire- 
land at the present time every ten years. 
In a few generations, at this rate, Ireland 
must become relatively to Great Britain 
very little more than a somewhat larger 
Isle of Man or Channel Islands. To let 
Ireland split partnership would differ in 
no way in kind, and comparatively little in 
degree, as far as business is concerned, 
from letting the Isle of Man remain a 
, separate State. 


The second point is even more impor- 
tant. The people of Ireland are not equal 
in industrial character and resources to 
those of the United Kingdom. They are 
far from being equal. Great Britain, in 
adding to itself an Ireland, would add a 
community having only a twentieth part 
of the income of the United Kingdom; 
the United Kingdom, in losing an Ireland, 
would only lose a small percentage of its 
strength. ‘ 

It is very difficult, of course, dealing 
with questions of the aggregate income of 
different communities; but, practically, 
we need have little doubt of the propor- 
tions stated. 

In the assessments to the income tax 
the proportion of Ireland is as1 to 17— 
viz., United Kingdom (including Ireland), 
629,000,000/, sterling; Ireland, 37,000,- 
ooo/. sterling. This is more than five per 
cent., but not very much more. And 
there is reason to believe that Ireland is 
more strictly valued than Great Britain, 
and that it is over-valued. 

At any rate, when it comes to be a ques- 
tion of the whole aggregate income of the 
different communities, there can be little 
doubt that other sources of income, out- 
side of the income tax, are larger rela- 
tively in Great Britain than in Ireland. 
In dealing with the subject lately in “ Fur- 
ther Notes on the Progress of the Work- 
ing Classes,” I put down the whole income 
of Great Britain as about 1,200,000,000/., 





and that of Ireland alone as just over 
70,000,000/. But I havea strong feeling 
that in these figures, which were based very 
much on what Mr. Dudley Baxter and Mr. 
Leone Levi had done, I gave too little to 
Great Britain, if not too much to Ireland. 

With regard to Ireland specially, it is 
easy to see that the income cannot be 
very large. The chief industry is agricul- 
ture, which employs in round figures about 
sixty per cent. of the population. Out of 
1,290,000 males of twenty years and up- 
wards, with specified occupations, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, no fewer than 
757,000 were engaged in agriculture, which 
is just under sixty per cent. Among the 
remainder, there were no fewer than 
115,000 called “ mechanics or laborers,” 
among whom, I suspect, would be many 
partly or largely engaged in agriculture. 
The proportion of sixty per cent. may, 
however, be taken. In other words, three 
millions of people in Ireland depend on 
agriculture directly — the breadwinners of 
the family are engaged in that occupation. 
And this means that, all told, the average 
income of these three millions, including 
those who receive rent, as well as farmers 
and laborers, is not more than about 13¢. 
or 144. per head. The gross produce of 
the crops of Ireland, according to the 
latest returns, is about 33,000,000/. only, 
from five million acres, of which about 
10,000,000/. are from cereal crops, 10,000,- 
ooo/. from potatoes, and the remainder 
mainly from hay and green crops, which 
latter, of course, along with a large part 
of the cereal crops themselves, are not in 
their final form when thus valued. Mak- 
ing a deduction from the 33,000,000/. on 
this account, and making an estimate for 
the value of cattle, sheep, and pigs sold, 
and for dairy produce, the gross produce 
of pasture land being, of course, much less 
than that of cereal or other crops, it seems 
impossible to arrive at a larger figure than 
about forty to forty-five millions as the 
value of the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land, deducting seed, manures, and ex- 
penses of that nature. On this forty to 
forty-five millions, three millions of people 
have to live, which gives about 14/. per 
head; or less than 6o/. for a family of 
four persons, : 
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Deducting a total rent of just under 
10,000,000/. according to the income-tax 
returns, with practically no deduction 
from the numbers of people on the other 
side, we should leave about 11/. per head 
only for farmers and laborers and their 
families. And if we take the rent at a 
less figure, as I believe we ought to do — 
say at about eight millions sterling only 
— we should still make the income of the 
Irish agricultural classes, farmers and la- 
borers together, only 12/. per head; or 
under 50/. for a family of four persons. 
Comparing this with England, it would 
appear that the tenant farmers and labor- 
ers of Ireland are not so well off as the 
average of the English agricultural labor- 
ers, which implies that very many must 
be far below that level. 

On this basis, also, we may calculate 
the aggregate income of Ireland. Assum- 
ing the income per head of the rest of the 
people of Ireland to be one-half equal to 
the income per head of those engaged in 
agriculture, and the other half fifty per 
cent. more, we should still arrive at a 
figure of less than eighty millions only as 
the total aggregate income of the whole 
people of Ireland. 

In this way, according to estimates of 
income generally, the proportion of Ire- 
land to the United Kingdom also comes 
out as one to seventeen, the same as from 
income-tax assessments only. 

Another test of resources would be the 
relative capital of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. I have torefer to Irish capital later 
on, and estimate it at 400,000,000/, or 
thereabouts. There can be no exact esti- 
mates in such matters; but the total capi- 
tal of the United Kingdom ten years ago 
I ventured to estimate at not less than 
8,500,000,000/., and, calculating on a simi- 
lar basis now, it cannot be less, I think, 
than 9,600,000,000/, In other words, Irish 
capital is only a twenty-fourth part of that 
of the United Kingdom. And, whatever 
doubt there may be about the figures, 
which are necessarily very wide, and 
which assume that a nation can be valued 
as a going business concern, it is at least 
certain that no emendation would sensibly 
alter the proportions. An addition to 
Irish capital and a deduction from English 





capital that would both be large, would 
leave the proportions much the same. 

It is easy to see, then, how little the 
gain of an Ireland would add to the re- 
sources of Great Britain, or the loss of it 
would deduct from those resources. The 
taxable income of Ireland must bear a 
still smaller proportion to the taxable in- 
come of Great Britain than does its gross 
income or capital to the gross income or 
capital of Great Britain. The taxable 
income is the income remaining after 
allowance for the minimum necessary to 
maintain a population upon a given stand- 
ard of living. In this sense, giving the 
people of Great Britain an average of 
12/. per head as the minimum, they have 
a taxable income of about 800,000,000/. 
sterling annually.* On the same scale, 
five millions of people in Ireland would 
absorb sixty out of, say, seventy-five mil- 
lions gross income, leaving a taxable in- 
come of 15,000,000/. sterling only. Even 
allowing that the standard in Ireland is 
necessarily lower, the taxable income 
would not be much increased. As a part- 
ner with so rich a State as Great Britain, 
Ireland must therefore be considered 
strictly as entirely insignificant. It hardly 
counts one way or the other. 

Of course the practical taxable income of 
Great Britain is not so much as 800,000,- 
ooo/, The State could not levy 800,000,- 
ooo/., or anything like that sum, without 
reducing many classes in the scale of liv- 
ing. There would be a revolution if any 
such levy were attempted. But, limiting 
the 800,000,000/. as we may, there would 
still be a vast amount to compare with 
the taxable income of Ireland, where the 
practical taxable income must be very 
small indeed. 

Here again, as with regard to population 
itself, it is quite true that Ireland is be- 
coming less and less important to Great 
Britain. At the beginning of the century 
there was some excuse for an expectation 
that was never fulfilled —that Ireland 
would participate in the burdens of the 
United Kingdom to the extent of two- 
seventeenths. With a third of the popu- 

* Thirty-two millions, multiplied by 12, is 384 mil- 
lions, deducting which from 1,200 millions leaves rather 
more than 800 millions. 
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lation of the United Kingdom, Ireland, it 
was Calculated, might contribute rather 
less than one-eighth to joint objects. 
This was allowing that even then Ireland, 
man for man, was not half as rich as 
Great Britain, which seemed an extreme 
calculation, as both countries were then 
mainly agricultural, and Ireland had quite 
a third of the cultivated area. Now there 
is no question that Ireland’s resources in 
proportion, instead of being two to seven- 
teen, are less than one to seventeen. Its 
numbers are relatively to Great Britain 
not half what they were, and the distance 
between the average incomes per head of 
the two communities continues very great. 
The taxable income and capital of Great 
Britain have increased enormously, and 
those of Ireland hardly at all. 

To put the matter shortly, and in the 
roundest figures —there can, of course, 
be no exact figures of income and capital 
— Ireland in population has sunk from 
one-third to less than one-seventh; in 
gross income, from two-seventeenths to 
less than one-seventeenth ; in capital, from 
a proportion that was material to about 
one-twenty-fourth only; in taxable re- 
sources, from a proportion that was also 
material, being perhaps about one-tenth, 
toa proportion that is almost inappreciable 
—the proportion of only one to fifty. In 
resources, Ireland has no doubt increased 
absolutely. The Irish people are much 
better off individually, partly because there 
are fewer people than there were fifty 
years ago, but with much the same re- 
sources; but as a community in relation 
to Great Britain there is an immense 
decline. 

The relative decrease of the disaffected 
part of Ireland only is quite as remarkable. 
From being about one-tenth of the United 
Kingdom in resources, it has become about 
one-fortieth or less. As regards taxable 
income, the proportion of the whole of 
Ireland to the United Kingdom being 
only about one to fifty, that of the disat- 
fected part of Ireland only must be about 
one to a hundred! 

How small the proportion of Ireland is 
will also be impressed on us more if we 
consider for a moment the economic rela 
tions of Great Britain with other British 
dependencies. Compared with Ireland, 
our interests in India, where we have in 
vested over 200,000,000/., and in Australia, 
where we have invested over 100,000 coo/., 
are enormous. And our trade with India 
figures up as 66,000,000/. annually, and 
with Australia as 55,000,000/. annually, as 
compared with a trade of about 40,000,000/. 





with Ireland, imports and exports together. 
The Indian and Australian trades also 
give more employment to our shipping io 
proportion than that of Ireland does. 
And neither India nor Australia imposes 
on us any direct charge for government, 
such as we shall find Ireland does, to 
constitute a deduction from the profit we 
derive, as a community, from the connec- 
tion. 


As regards this question of resources, 
it will be interesting to go farther and to 
look at the matter a little more closely. 
Great Britain and Ireland have been in 
close partnership for over eighty years. 
How does the account stand as regards 
government and people? Has Ireland 
been a help or the reverse? 

It is obvious, to begin with, that Ire- 
land has not helped as the framers of the 
Union expected. According to the Act 
of Union, Ireland was expected to con- 
tribute to the joint expenditure of Great 
Britain and Ireland in the proportion of 
two-seventeenths. In point of fact, Ire- 
land could not do so under the strain of 
the enormous outlay at the beginning of 
the century. Under that arrangement be- 
tween 1800 and 1815 Irish debt increased 
rapidly — viz., from 24,000,000/. to 128,- 
000,000/.— although Irish taxation was 
enormously increased, viz., from three and 
a half to nearly seven millions. In 1816, 
the amalgamation of the exchequers and 
indiscriminate taxation were recommend- 
ed, because it was quite impossible for 
Ireland to bear two-seventeenths of the 
joint burdens, 

Actually at the present moment Ireland 
is no gain to the exchequer of Great Brit- 
ain. The facts are as follows: Ireland’s 
gross contributions from customs, excise, 
and inland revenue generally are put down 
in Thom’s Almanac as about 7,700,000/.; 
but of course no such account shows ex- 
actly what Ireland’s proper contribution 
is. Duties are paid in Ireland on spirits 
consumed in England, and duties are 
paid in England on tobacco and tea con- 
sumed in Ireland. An exact account is 
impossible. It seems to be believed, how- 
ever, according to the return No, 36, ses- 
sion 1884, that, after corrections are made 
on this head, about 6,700,00c0/. represents 
the contributions of Ireland to imperial 
purposes, exclusive of post-office, etc., 
the contributions of Great Britain being 
nearly ten times that amount. In other 
words, Ireland, while constituting only 
about a twentieth part of the United King- 


;dom in resources, nevertheless pays a 
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tenth or eleventh of the taxes. Ireland 
ought to pay about 3,500,000/. and it pays 
nearly 7,000,000/, To the extent of the 
difference Great Britain is better off in 
the partnership than could have been ex- 
pected beforehand. 

This is only a part of the account. 
When we look at the other side — viz., 
the disposal of the taxes — we shall see 
that Great Britain does not gain so much 
as would appear from the revenue side 
only. But I ought to explain in passing 
that it is not surprising, considering the 
nature of our imperial taxes, that Ireland 
should contribute more than its proper 
share, although the taxes are not merely 
indiscriminate, but Ireland is really ex- 
empted from some of them. The reason 
is that imperial taxes fall so much on the 
common luxuries of the poor — on spirits, 
tobacco, and tea. Nearly the whole cost 
of the first two articles to the consumer is 
a tax, and the ad valorem tax on tea is 
also very high. The poor, if they are to 
have these common luxuries at all, must 
contribute disproportionately to the ex- 
chequer. Ireland as a poor country is 
disproportionately taxed, although the 
taxes of the United Kingdom are techni- 
cally indiscriminate. 

Turning to the other side of the ac- 
count, what we find is that the imperial 
government has, first, to garrison Ireland 
to a degree unnecessary in Great Britain; 
and, second, to pay disproportionately for 
the local government of Ireland. If the 
home troops were to be stationed in Ire- 
land in proportion to the population, the 
troops in Ireland would be about 12,000 
only; if in proportion to resources, about 
5,000 only. Actually Ireland has at least 
24,000 troops, sometimes more,* an ex- 
cess on the first basis of 12,000 troops, 
and on the second basis of nearly 20,000. 
At 150/. per man, which is the cost of the 
British standing army, we thus spend in 
Ireland on the first basis 1,800,000/. which 
we might save; and on the second basis 
nearly 3,000,000/, 

Next, the imperial government spends 





a certain amount of money on the internal 
administration of different parts of the 
United Kingdom —the civil-service ex- 
penditure. Altogether it spends in this 
way the sums shown in the following ta- 
ble (the particulars being extracted from 
the last finance and revenue accounts): — 


Statement of Charges on Imperial Revenues for 
Local Administration in Great Britain and 
Ireland compared. From the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts, 1884-85. [Jn thousands 
of pounds — 000s omitted.) 





Great 
Total. Britain. Ireland. 
4 = * & 
Pensions for judicial 
services, pp 52 127 103 24 
Salaries and allow- 
ances, pp. 63-65 . 84t 42 42 
Courts of Justice sala- 
ries, pp. 66-79 wg 06 2 II 
Civil Service, Class I. . - 7 
— Public Works 
and Buildings (less 
spent abroad). . 1,662 1,457 205 
Civil Service, Class II. 
(Civil Departments) 2,397 2,109 288 
Civil Service, Class . “ 
III. (Law and Jus- 
tice) ° ° - 6,341 4,101 2,2 
Civil Service, Class F - 
1V. (Education) ff 4,363 6 
Civil Service, Class $135 . ~ 
VI. (Non-effective) 1,193 1,078 IIs 
Total . 17,445 13,650 3,794 


In addition there have been numerous 
grants of loans to Ireland in the last forty 
years which have never been repaid. 

It is easy to see that, on any hypoth- 
esis, the imperial government spends on 
Ireland more than its proper share, wheth- 
er measured by its resources, its popula- 
tion, or its actual contributions to imperial 
revenues. Out of a sum of 17,500,000/, 
spent out of imperial revenues for the 
internal administration of Great Britain 
and Ireland, it obtains very nearly a fourth, 
The following compares what Ireland 
would be entitled to on these different 
hypotheses with what it actually receives 
out of this sum of 17,500,000/.: — 


Sum due to 
Ireland from SUM actually Excess of actual 
Imperial received by Racal 
F om wane Ireland. — 
Proportion, 4 4 4 
Proportion to resources. «© +s th 872,000 3,800,000 = 2,928,000 
“ population .« «. -« th 2,492,000 3,8C0,000 1,308,000 
“ contributions é ‘ zgth 1,744,000 3,800,000 2,056,000 


* In 1884 the numbers were 24,400, out of a total of go,000 at home. ’ 
t Including salary of Lord-lieutenant and Queen’s Colleges. I have only included salaries and allowances 


special to Great Britain and Ireland. 
} Ireland gets the benefit of part of this sum. 
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In any case Ireland gets more than is 
due to it, assuming in the last two cases 
that a contribution according to popula- 
tion or on the present scale is just. In 
these two ways, then, partly through ex- 
cessive military expenditure, and partly 
through excessive civil expenditure, Great 
Britain spends upon Ireland a dispropor- 
tionate sum. Taking the resources as a 
measure, the account would balance as 


follows : — 
4 4 
Overspent for British 
troops in Ireland . 3,000,000 
Overspent for local ad- 
ministration . » 2,928,000 
—— 5,928,000 
Deduct excess of receipts 
from Ireland in pro- 
portion to its re- 
sources . + «© © — # 3,200,000 


Deficit > P ‘ + 2,728,000 


The English government is thus a loser 
by Ireland to the extent of about 2,750,- 
ooo/, per annum, although it receives from 
Ireland over 3,000,000/. more revenue 
than Ireland, on any fair computation, 
ought to pay. If Ireland only paid a fair 
contribution for imperial purposes, we 
should be out of pocket by this 3,200,000/. 
more, or nearly 6,000,000/. Actually, it 
is beyond question, we lose as a govern- 
ment nearly 3,000,000/., while taxing Ire- 
Jand over 3,000,000/, more than it ought 
to be taxed. 

Of course it may be said that we do not 
lose by the army expenditure; that the 
troops being in Ireland are available, to a 
certain extent, for the miscellaneous pur- 
poses of the United Kingdom. Unfortu- 
nately, it is beyond question that the 
troops are not available. The extra 12,000 
or 20,000 troops that are in Ireland, be- 
yond what is necessary to garrison it in 
proportion to Great Britain, are lost to us 
tor imperial purposes. ‘The expenditure 
is pure waste. 


So much for the balance of the account 
as far as the government is concerned. 
The question remains as to the account 
of the community as a whole. 

English capital, it may be said, is in- 
vested in Ireland, and there is a large 
profit to the community, if not to the 
government. I am sorry to say I can find 
little foundation for this impression. 
There is some profit, but not a large 
profit. 

The whole capital of Ireland must be 
inconsiderable — probably not over 400,- 
000,000/, — the principal items being: — 





Value of land (160,000,000/.) and 
houses (40,000,000/.) . » 200,000,000 
Tenants’ capital . ° Pe » 80,000,000 
Railways . ° . ° ° 
Furniture of houses and other 
movable property ° + 20,000,000 
Other capital (say) . ° + 64,000,000 


Total . ° ° » 400,000,000 


What banking capital there is I include 
in other c.»ital, as part of it at least is no 
doubt invested by loan or otherwise in 
agriculture, railways, etc., and it ought not 
to be counted twice over. The 400,000,- 
ooo/, is probably over the mark. 

And most of this capital must be held 
locally. The trading and farming capital 
is so held. The banking capital is so 
held; out of the 40,000,000/. of resources 
of the Irish banks, capital and deposits 
together, the share owned by English peo- 
ple must be very small, for the deposits 
are necessarily those of the locality, and 
Irish bank shares, I know, are held lo- 
cally. Part of these resources finds its 
way to London, and is invested in Lon- 
don. Irish railway shares are also, for 
the most part, held in Ireland. There 
remains only the real property, which is 
said to be mortgaged largely to English 
insurance companies, and so on. But 
English insurance companies only hold a 
little over 70,000,000/. of mortgages alto- 
gether, and I should doubt if a fifth part 
of these mortgages are in Ireland. The 
mortgages there, all told, can hardly ex- 
ceed 50,000,000/., of which only a part 
would be held in England. There are, of 
course, the landlords who reside in En- 
gland. Per contra, however, residents in 
Ireland hold English securities, not in- 
considerably, 1 believe, in proportion to 
the resources of Ireland, and this hold- 
ing, putting the two communities against 
each other, is a set-off to Irish securities 
held in England. 

Ireland, as a field for English capital, 
does not seem, therefore, to count for 
much. But, if we allow that even a sum 
equal to the fourth part of the zominal 
agricultural rent of Ireland, which appears 
to be under 10,000,000/,, finds its way to 
England on balance in the shape of mort- 
gage interest, etc., deducting what is re- 
ceived in Ireland on similar account from 
Great Britain, the English community as 
a whole, government and people together, 
would still have very little out of Ireland. 
The gain to the community, whatever it 
iss would be balanced, Zro tanto, by the 
deficit on government account. If Ire- 
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land were only to be taxed according to 
its resources, there would be a very large 
deficit. 

It is quite clear, it may be added, that, 
as compared with the enormous capital 
and income from capital which the com- 
munity of Great Britain enjoys, the share 
due to the Irish connection, even if the 
whole nominal rental of Ireland were to 
be remitted to Great Britain, would be in- 
considerable. Our income from capital is 
Over 400,000,000/, annually, to which a 
contribution of 10,000,000/. would not be 
very material. What has been said above 
as to the superior importance to us of 
India and Australia has a bearing on this 
point. There are many parts of the world 
which are more important, economically, 
to Great Britain than Ireland is. 

Next, it may be said, we gain by the 
trade of Ireland. Ireland is a good cus- 
tomer of Great Britain, and we get con- 
veniently from Ireland much of what we 
require. It will follow, however, from 
what has been said, that, as the income of 
Ireland altogether is about 75,000,000/. 
only, the trade with Ireland must be lim- 
ited (1) by the surplus which Ireland can 
afford to export out of that sum, and (2) 
by the proportion of that surplus which 
Ireland can afford to spend on the prod- 
uce and manufactures of Great Britain. 

The total exportable surplus of Ireland 
cannot be very large. The exports and 
export value of cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
valuing them at about the average given 
by Thom for Irish live stock in general 
in 1884* are as follows (average of three 
years 1881-3): — 

Value per head. 


Cattle . - 630,000 £12 47,560,000 
Sheep. . 530,000 £2 3s. 1,220,000 
Pigs . . 450,000 £3 1,350,000 

Total . . * + 10,130,000 


And the export of butter and cheese, 
allowing that the produce available for 
export from each milch cow is about 4/. 
per head, would not be more than about 
6,000,000/. 

Adding these two sums together, the 
total agricultural exports of Ireland would 
be about 16,000,000/. only; of course at 
lower prices the exports would be less. 

In addition, there are the exports of 
the linen manufacture, the Belfast ship- 
building trade, the spirits and porter of 
Dublin and Belfast, the produce of Irish 
fisheries, and other miscellaneous produc- 
tions, amounting in ail, I should say, to 


* Thomi’s Almanac for 1885, pp. 992-94. 





about other 5,000,000/. — total 21,000,000/, 
The calculation is necessarily very rough. 

The imports on the other side would 
more than balance, I think, but they are 
largely of articles which are not the prod- 
uce and manufactures of England. Grain 
of different kinds is a principal item. 
There are no returns of imports now, but 
in 1874 they amounted from foreign coun- 
tries only, principally grain and flour, to 
10,000,000/, At recent prices the same 
quantity of imports would of course be of 
less value. 

Ireland in addition takes sugar, tea, and 
other articles of tropical produce, princi- 
pally imported from Great Britain, proba- 
bly to the amount of 5,000,000/., giving a 
much smaller quantity of tea and sugar 
per head than is consumed in the United 
Kingdom generally. 

Adding these two amounts together, 
the total is 15,000,000/., and the difference 
between this sum and the total required 
to balance the estimated exports only 
amounts to 6,000,000/. Ireland probably 
imports somewhat more; the particulars 
I cannot give, except for coal, of which 
Ireland imports 3,000,000 tons, worth, say, 
including freight, rather more than 2,000,- 
ooo/. The other articles which Ireland 
must import, including textiles, would 
necessarily contain a large amount of raw 
material. Altogether, it may be doubted 
whether Ireland is a customer for British 
labor to the extent of more than a few 
millions per annum. 

When it is considered that even com- 
plete separation need not involve loss of 
trade, and partial separation, by which I 
mean any tolerably comprehensive scheme 
of local self-government, would not in- 
volve loss of trade at all, except through 
Ireland falling into anarchy, it cannot be 
said that the risk to our trade is a very 
serious element in the question of the 
loss or gain which the separation of Ire- 
land, and @ fortiord a mere alteration of 
the form of the political connection, would 
involve. 


I have been looking at the question ex- 
clusively from the British point of view. 
The view presented, when looked at from 
an Irish standpoint, is somewhat differ- 
ent. The precise interest of Ireland in 
the connection requires a little explana- 
tion. 

1. On the direct government account, 
Ireland would probably gain by separa- 
tion or by a revisal of present arrange- 
ments. It would have about 7,000,000/. 
of revenue to dispose of, which it now 
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contributes to the imperial) exchequer, and 
out of the difference between this sum 
and the sum of 3,800,000/. it gets back 
from the imperial treasury for internal 
administration, it would have to defray its 
army and navy, if any, its share of the 
imperial debt, and any expenses of that 
sort. Assuming economy in spending 
for the purposes on which the 3,800,000/. 
is now spent, Ireland might get on very 
well, the scale of expenditure all round 
being lower than in Great Britain. For 
less than a million a year Ireland could 
have a very tolerable force to maintain 
internal order; its share of the imperial 
debt, proportioning that share to its re- 
sources, would not cost more than 1,500,- 
ooo/, per annum; there would remain 
over 4,000,000/, for all the miscellaneous 
purposes of internal administration, which 
is more than what is now spent. Ireland 
would thus gain by the severance; while 
Great Britain, which loses now, although 
extracting over three millions more from 
Ireland than its proper share of taxation, 
would decidedly gain. Both sides would 
gain, assuming no political danger to arise, 
because the present government of Ire- 
land by England involves very serious 
waste. 

2. Ireland would lose indirectly by the 
withdrawal of English troops. English 
army expenditure in Ireland now recoups 
a part of the loss inflicted on Ireland by 
disproportionate taxation. 

3. Separation, if it should bring about 
an interruption of trade between Ireland 
and Great Britain, would be disastrous to 
Ireland. The 20,000,000/. which Ireland 
exports find almost their sole market in 
Great Britain. If more capital is to be 
invested in Ireland, the capital must come 
from England. In this respect Great 
Britain is indispensable to Ireland. 

On balance the direct advantages to Ire- 
land from complete or partial separation 
are apparently so little that they cannot 
compensate the danger involved in any- 
thing like complete separation. Of course 
in isolation and hostility to Great Britain, 
Ireland would be lost. It is utterly with- 
out resources to maintain such an attitude. 
On the other hand, the advantage to Ire- 
land of a partial separation, involving a 
settlement of the direct accounts, and 
leaving to it all the advantage of forming 
part of the United Kingdom, would be 
enormous. 


I have thus answered the question with 
which I started, or nearly so. The con- 
clusion is that Great Britain has not much 





to lose in dissolving partnership, while 
Ireland has. 

The only point I have left untouched is 
the question of the indirect political dan- 
ger in separation and the loss it may 
involve. This is almost too remote a 
speculation for such an inquiry as I have 
been making. It is obvious, however, still 
keeping strictly to the economic question, 
that the sum of 2,750,000/., the amount of 
the deficit we now incur on account of 
Ireland, would go some way towards the 
expense of extra military and naval prep- 
aration which the presence of a hostile 
Ireland near us might involve. I should 
like further to ask the question why a 
State like Ireland beside us, if completely 
separate, should add sensibly to the dan- 
gers we incur from States like Belgium 
and Holland, which are just about as pop- 
ulous and much richer, and almost equally 
near. The question is one of military 
strategy; but, without being dogmatic, I 
would suggest that the experience of past 
times, when France tried to use Ireland 
against us, does not wholly apply. In 
past times Ireland was useful positively 
to Great Britain, because of the relative 
magnitude of its resources in both men 
and wealth. The loss of it would have 
been a great loss to Great Britain in the 
life-and-death struggles in which it was 
engaged. Further, Ireland hostile might 
in former times have been a real danger 
to England for two reasons — the first, its 
relative magnitude, already referred to; 
and next, the necessity or convenience, in 
the days of sailing ships, of using as the 
basis of hostile operations against a State 
which was to be reached by sea a place 
near to that State, so that a power like 
France might have gained something by 
“ enveloping” Great Britain. Now all the 
circumstances have changed. Ireland is 
so poor in resources that the loss of it 
positively would hardly count. Even asa 
recruiting-ground it is no longer required, 
because a State like Great Britain with 
314 millions of men, not to speak of its 
colonial reserves, can have as many men 
for soldiering as its finances can afford 
out of its own numbers. Negatively also 
we can keep military possession of Ireland 
much more easily than was formerly the 
case; it is an easier task than it was in 
proportion to our resources; and just be- 
cause it is easier, it is less worth the while 
of an opponent to seek to overcome us 
through Ireland. In these days of steam 
also a great power meaning to attack us 
could do so as easily, or nearly as easily, 
from Antwerp or Hamburg or Havre, or 
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even Cadiz, as from Dublin or Belfast ; to 
attempt to reach us through Ireland would 
not be worth while. To guard against 
accidents, it is prudent and best for both 
countries that we should keep military 
hold of Ireland; but it would seem to be 
conceivable that Ireland, even if disposed 
to be hostile, would not “coant” when 
separate, if we were only to put forth our 
strength. If we lose command of the sea, 
we shall be liable to be assailed directly 
by a military power; if we keep the com- 
mand, Ireland will not count. 

There is less need, however, to discuss 
a point like the last, because there is no 
question, under any scheme of local self- 
government or home rule that I have seen, 
of permitting to Irish local authorities an 
army ora navy. Many of those who are 
in favor of home rule appear to admit as 
a possibility that the Irish local authorities 
may attempt illegally and covertly to raise 
a military force. Butthe cost of guarding 
against such a risk, which is the economic 
aspect of the question, ought not to be 
very material. Would it conceivably be 
necessary to keep more troops in Ireland 
than we now do? _ I consider myself pre- 
cluded from fully discussing the latter 
question. It involves those moral and 
political considerations from which I have 
endeavored to disentangle the economic 
problem. But it would seem just at least 
to notice, economically, that Ireland, even 
if separate, would have overwhelming mo- 
tives to be on good terms with Great 
Britain. 


I propose to leave the question of the 
economic value of Ireland to Great Britain 
at this point. As I have stated at the 
beginning, and as | have just been repeat- 
ing, there are moral and political consid- 
erations to be taken into account after the 
economic aspect of the question has been 
studied. For historical reasons, for the 
sake of the connection between Ulster 
specially and Great Britain, for the sake 
of a minority who have been encouraged 
to trust to English law administered by 
an English Parliament, neither separation 
nor any form of home rule for Ireland 
may be desirable or possible. To discuss 
all these matters would take me into 
regions which, for many reasons, even if 
I desired todo so, I must avoid. I may 
venture to express the hope, however, 
that the facts I have stated are of a ten- 
dency to mitigate apprehensions which 
are generallyentertained. If Irelandina 
business view hardly counts in a question 
of force against Great Britain, we can 





afford to arrange its destinies and its 
relations to Great Britain in any way that 
may be politically found expedient. Hav- 
ing practically omnipotent power, we 
should discuss with reasonable coolness 
how Ireland is to be governed. 

I shall only, then, permit myself one 
or two remarks appearing to verge on 
politics, because they arise directly out of 
a consideration of the economic and busi- 
ness aspects of the Irish problem. 

The first of these remarks is that all 
claim of Ireland to be represented in Par- 
liament, if it really contributes nothing 
material to the strength of the empire 
when properly taxed, is taken away. At 
present it is unprofitable to us, because, 
though it is overtaxed, the circumstances 
are such that it absorbs the surplus taxa- 
tion, If it were to be taxed properly, and 
the present system of government were to 
continue, it would be still more unprofit- 
able. It appears then to be an intoler- 
able anomaly that such a State should 
be represented in the imperial Parliament, 
helping to vote the taxes which another 
community pays, and meddling in all the 
affairs of that community. The anomaly 
might be endurable if the representatives 
returned happened to be friendly or to be 
sensible of deriving advantage from the 
imperial connection. But.to admit into 
the imperial Parliament representatives 
of a State which can be no contributory to 
imperial needs ; which could not bear the 
strain of an imperial emergency; which 
requires for its own internal administra- 
tion all the taxable income it can spare, 
and which, moreover, sends representa- 
tives avowedly hostile, with no other mis- 
sion than to make imperial government 
impossible, is nothing less than the re- 
ductio ad absurdum of Parliamentary 
government. The affairs of an empire 
like that of England cannot possibly go 
on upon such conditions. The enormous 
reduction or absolute extinction of the 
Irish representation in the imperial Par- 
liament, with or without terms of home 
rule for Ireland, is a measure on which 
both parties in Great Britain might justifi- 
ably unite. 

Another remark I have to make is with 
reference to a certain scheme which ap- 
peared in the Statist newspaper, and 
which became known as “ Economist’s ” 
plan of settling the land and home-rule 
questions in Ireland. There is no reason 
why I should not assume responsibility 
for a suggestion which I was encouraged 
to ventilate, when I first put it forward 
in conversation, by official and political 
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friends, although for obvious reasons I 
am most anxious to keep out of political 
controversy, and could take no part, either 
in my own name, or anonymously, in the 
incessant discussions of the last few 
months. What I should like to point 
out is that the idea of buying out Irish 
landlords at the expense of the imperial 
exchequer, and of handing over a rent- 
charge to Irish local authorities in lieu of 
the present imperial. payments for the in- 
ternal administration of Ireland, is closely 
related to the view of Ireland’s economic 
position which I have set forth in this 
paper. Itis ali based on the notion that 
Ireland is a comparatively small State 
which has gained a footing in the imperial 
system of Great Britain to which it is not 
entitled, and for which, therefore, another 
system, excluding Irish representatives 
wholly, or nearly so, from the imperial 
Parliament, must be devised. If Irish 
local authorities can be set up amicably, 
and with the consent of Ireland’s repre- 
sentatives, so much the better; ifgno such 
authorities can be set up, then it will be 
necessary stil! to exclude hostile Irish 
representatives from the imperial Parlia- 
ment, and set up local authorities of a 
non-popular kind. As far as I can see, 
there is no getting out from between the 
horns of this dilemma. In either case 
a settlement of the land question seems 
expedient, in order to give the new au- 
thorities a chance, and in order to disen- 
tangle the imperial and Irish exchequers. 
No merely Irish authorities could buy out 
the landlords, because they would not 
have credit enough. If the exchequers 
are not disentangled, the Irish people 
would have the apparent grievance of be- 
ing taxed without representation, whereas 
in some form or other they could be repre- 
sented in local councils. It is, therefore, 
expedient at the same time at once to buy 
out Irish landlords effectively, which can 
be done by the imperial exchequer, and 
to give the new local authorities a revenue 
which they could collect and administer 
themselves, and which would be the eguzv- 
alent of the contributions to the imperial 
exchequer they would continue to make 
under existing taxes, deducting a certain 


fixed proportion as due from them for the: 


imperial protection. Subject to the con- 
dition that the imperial Parliament im- 
posed no new taxes on Ireland, which it 
is not worth while doing, there would be 
no injustice in such an arrangement, and 
the Irish people could not then say they 
were taxed without representation. But 
the existing intolerable anomaly would be 


got rid of, and Great Britain would cease 
to be governed in a large degree by a hos- 
tile faction coming from a country which 
contributes nothing to imperial strength. 
I desire, likewise, to call special atten- 
tion to the fact which has come out in- 
cidentally that Ireland is overtaxed in 
comparison with Great Britain. It con- 
tributes twice its proper share, if not 
more, to the imperial exchequer. The 
taxation in one view is not reprehensible ; 
it is levied in the shape of indirect taxes, 
mainly on spirits and tobacco. The Irish 
masses could untax themselves by the 
simple expedient of consuming less spirits 
and tobacco. This isthe easy view which 
has often been acted upon when the sub- 
ject has come up in the imperial Parlia- 
ment. Long ago, in 1864, when there 
was a committee on Irish taxation, Mr. 
Lowe embarrassed an able witness, Mr. 
E. Senior, a poor-law inspector in Ireland 
and well acquainted with Irish poverty, 
by putting this very point (see No. 513, 
session 1864). But it is not the right 
view. How much of the expenditure of 
the Irish people on spirits and tobacco is 
really wasteful is not certainly known. 
People who have so little taxable income 
have at any rate a claim to have the money 
thus taken from them by the government 
applied for their special benefit. At pres- 
ent, nearly the whole taxable income of 
the Irish people is, in fact, absorbed by 
the State. The taxable income being 
about 15,000,000/. only, the imperial gov- 
ernment, as we have seen, takes nearly 
7,000,000/., and the local taxes are over 
3,000,000/. more, or about 10,000,000/. in 
all. So large a proportion of taxation to 
taxable income would be a serious fact for 
any country, and there can be little accu- 
mulation in Ireland under such condi- 
tions. Considerations like these, which 
are so material, have however made no 
impression in the imperial Parliament 
hitherto, and that this has been the case 
is one reason, among many others, why on 
this side of St. George’s Channel we 
should speak with some modesty of the 
imperial Parliament being capable of 
dealing with Irish affairs. Here is cer- 
tainly a matter on which, with no inten- 
tion to be unjust, with an apparent will- 
ingness to be more than fair to Ireland, as 
is shown by the exemption of Ireland 





specially from certain taxes, we have nev- 
ertheless acted unjustly and to the injury 
of Ireland. 1 may commend Mr. Senior’s 
, evidence on this head, in the blue-book 
| of 1864 already referred to, to those who 
| care to study the subject. Surely the 
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whole blunder clearly suggests the expe- 
diency of devising some form of govern- 
ment for Ireland, under which the special 
needs and circumstances of the country 
and people would receive more and better 
attention than they do under present ar- 
rangements, although the attention which 
they do get disturbs and disorganizes the 
management of imperial affairs them- 
selves, 
ROBERT GIFFEN. 





From Good Words. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. 


A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Book I,— THE NEw CuRATE, 
CHAPTER X. 

THISBE GIVES HER EXPERIENCE. 


THISBE KING was huffy; and when 
Thisbe King was huffy, she was hard. 

When Thisbe was huffy, and in conse- 
quence hard, it was because, as she ex- 
pressed it, “Things is awkward,” and 
when things were like that Thisbe went 
and made the beds. Of course the beds 
did not always want making; but more 
than once after an encounter with Mrs, 
Luttrell upon some domestic question, 
where it was all mild reproof on one side, 
acerbity on the other, Thisbe had been 
known to go up to the best bedroom, drag 
a couple of chairs forward, and relieve her 
mind by pulling the bed to pieces, snatch- 
ing quilt and blankets and sheets off over 
the chairs, and engaging in a furious fight 
with pillows, bolster, and feather bed, hit- 
ting, punching, and turning, till she was 
hot; and then, having thoroughly con- 
quered the soft, inanimate objects and 
her own temper at the same time, the bed 
was smoothly remade, and Thisbe sighed. 

“] shall have to part with Thisbe,” 
Mrs. Luttrell often used to say to her 
husband and daughter; but matters went 
no farther; perhaps she knew in her heart 
that Thisbe would not go. 

The beds had all been made, and there 
had been no encounter with Mrs. Luttrell 
about any domestic matter relating to 
spreading a cloth in the drawing-room 
before the grate was blackleaded, or using 
up one loaf in the kitchen before a second 
was cut. In fact, Thisbe had been all 
smiies that morning, and had uttered a 
few croaks in the kitchen, which she did 
occasionally under the impression that 





she was singing; but all at once she had 
rushed up-stairs like the wind in winter 
when the front door was opened, and, to 
carry out the simile, dashed back a bed- 
room door, and closed it with a bang. 

This done, she had made a bed furi- 
ously — so furiously that the feathers flew 
from a weak corner, and had to be picked 
up and tucked in again. After this, red- 
faced and somewhat refreshed, Thisbe 
pulled a housewife out of a tremendous 
pocket, like a saddle-bag, threaded a nee- 
die, and sewed up the failing spot. 

“It’s dreadful, that’s what it is!” she 
muttered at last, “and I’m going to speak 
my mind.” 

She did not speak her mind then, but 
went down to her work, and worked with 
her ears twitching like those of some ani- 
mal on the gud vive for danger ; and when 
Thisbe twitched her ears there was a 
corresponding action in the muscles about 
the corners of her mouth, which added to 
the animal look, for it suggested that she 
might be disposed to bite. 

Some little time afterwards she walked 
into the drawing-room, looking at its occu- 
pant in a soured way. 

“ Letter for you, Miss Milly,” she said. 

“ A note for me, Thisbe?” And Milli- 
cent took the missive, which Thisbe held 
with her apron to keep it clean. 

“ Mr. Bayle give it me hissen.” 

Millicent’s face grew troubled, and 
Thisbe frowned and left the room shaking 
her head. 

The note was brief, and the tears stood 
in Millicent’s eyes as she read it twice. 


“Pity me. Forgive me. I was mad.” 


“Poor boy!” she said softly, as she 
refolded it and placed it in her desk, to 
stand there, thoughtful and with her brow 
wrinkled. 

She was in the bay-window, and after 
standing there a few minutes, her face 
changed; the troubled look passed away 
as a steady, regular step was heard on the 
gravel path beyond the hedge. There 
was the faint, creaking noise, too, at every 
step of the hard, tight boots, and as their 
wearer passed, Millicent looked up and 
returned the salute; for a glossy hat was 
raised to her, and he who bowed passed 
on, leaving Millicent with her color slightly 
heightened and an eager look in her eyes. 

“ Any answer, miss?” 

Millicent turned quickly, to see that 
Thisbe had returned. 

“ Answer?” 

“Yes, miss. The note.” 

“Is Mr. Bayle waiting?” 
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“No, miss; but I thought you might 


want to send him one, and I’m going out | he 


and could leave it on the way.” 

“ No, Thisbe, there is no answer.” 

“ Are you.sure, miss?” 

“Sure, Thisbe? Of course.” 

Thisbe stood pulling the hem of her 
apron and making it snap. 

“Oh! I would send him a line, miss. 
I like Mr. Bayle. For such a young man, 
the way he can preach is wonderful. But, 
Miss Milly,” she cried with a sudden, pas- 
sionate outburst, “ please, don’t — don’t 
do that!” 

“ What do you mean, Thisbe ?” 

“]T can’t abear it, miss. It frightens 
and worries me.” 

“ Thisbe!” 

“1 can’t help it, miss. I’m a woman 
too, and seven years older than you are. 
Don’t, please don’t, take any notice of 
him. ‘Tiere, don’t look cross at me, miss. 
I must speak when I see things going 
wrong.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Millicent, 
crimsoning. 

“ ] mean I used to lead you about when 
you was a little thing and keep you out o’ 
the puddles when the road was clatty, and 
though you never take hoid o’ my hand 
now, I must speak when you’re going 
wrong.” 

“ Thisbe, this is a liberty!” 

“T can’t help it, Miss Milly; I see him 
coming by in his creaking boots, and tak- 
ing off his hat, and walking by here, when 
he has no business, and people talking 
about it all over the town.” 

“And in this house. Thisbe, you are 
forgetting your place.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not, miss. I’m thinking 
about you and Mr. Hallam, miss. I 
know.” . 

“ Thisbe, mamma and I have treated 


S more as a friend than a servant; 
” 


ut-—— 

“ That’s it, miss, and I shouldn’t be a 
friend if I was to stand by and see you 
walk raight into trouble without a word.” 

*“ Thisbe! ” 

“] don’t care, Miss Milly, I will speak. 
Don’t have nowt to do wi’ him; he’s too 
handsome ; never you have nowt to do wi’ 
a handsome man.” 


Millicent’s ordinarily placid face as-| 


sumed a look foreign to it—a look of 
anger and firmness combined; but she 
compressed her lips, as if to keep back 
words she would rather not utter, and 
then smiled once more. 

‘Ah, you may laugh, Miss Milly; but 
it’s nothing to laugh at. And there’s Mr. 





Bayle, too. You're having letters from 
” 


Millicent’s face changed again; but she 
mastered her annoyance, and, laying her 
hand upon Thisbe’s shoulder, said with a 
smile, — 

“1 don’t want to be angry with you, 
Thisbe, but you have grown into a terribly 
prejudiced woman.” 

“Enough to make me, seeing what I 
do, Miss Milly.” 

“Come, come, you must not talk like 
this.” 

“Ah, now you’re beginning to coax 
again, as you always did when you wanted 
your own way; but it’s of no use, my dear, 
I don’t like him, and I never shall. I’d 
rather you’d marry old Sir Gordon. He 
is nice, though he do dye his hair. I 
don’t like him, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ Nonsense, Thisbe!” 

“No, it isn’t nonsense. I don’t like 
him, and I never shall.” 

“But why? Have you any good rea- 
son?” 

“ Yes,” said Thisbe with a snort. 

“What is it?” 

“TI told you before. He’s so horrid 
handsome.” 

“Why, you dear, prejudiced, silly old 
thing!” cried Millicent, whose eyes were 
sparkling, and cheeks flushed. 

“J don’t care if I am. I don’t like 
handsome men; they’re good for nowt.” 

“ Why, Thisbe!” 

“1 don’t care, they arn’t; my soldier 
fellow was that handsome it made you 
feel wicked, you were so puffed out with 
pride.” 

“ And so you were in love once, This- 
be?” 

“ Why, of course I was. Think I’m 
made o’ stone, miss? Enough to make 
any poor girl be in love when a handsome 
fellow like that, with moustache-i-ohs, and 
shiny eyes, and larnseer uniform making 
him look like a blue robin redbreast, came 
and talked as he did to a silly young goose 
such as I was then. I couldn’t help it. 
Why the way his clothes fitted him was 
enough to win any girl’s heart — him with 
such a beautiful figure too! He looked 
as if he couldn’t be got out of ’em wi’out 
unpicking.” 

“Think of our Thisbe falling in love 
with a soldier!” cried Millicent, laughing, 
for there was a wild feeling of joy in her 
heart that was intoxicating, and made her 
eyes flash with excitement. 

“Ah, it’s very funny, isn’t it?” said 
Thisbe, with a vicious shake of her apron. 
“ But it’s true. Handsome as handsome 
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he was, and talked so good that he set me 
thinking always about how nice I must 
be. Stuffed me out wi’ pride, and what 
did he do then?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Thisbe.” 

“Borrered three pun seven and six- 
pence of my savings, and took my watch, 
as I bought at Horncastle fair, to be reg- 
gilated, and next time I see my gentleman 
he was walking out wi’ Dixon’s cook. 
Handsome is as handsome does, Miss 
Milly, so you take warning by me.” 

“There, I will not be cross with you, 
Thisbe,” said Millicent, smiling. “I know 
you mean well.” 

“And you'll send an answer to Mr. 
Bayle, miss?” 

“ There is no answer required, Thisbe,” 
said Millicent gravely. 

*“ And Mr. Hallam, miss?” 

“ Thisbe,” said Millicent gravely, ‘1 
want you always to be our old faithful 
friend as well as servant, but——” She 
held up a warning finger, and was silent. 

Thisbe’s lips parted to say a few angry 
words; but she flounced round, and made 
the door speak for her in a sharp bang, 
after which she rushed upstairs with the 
intent of having a furious encounter with 
a bed; but she changed her mind, and on 
reaching her own room, sat down, put her 


apron to her eyes, and had what she called | . 


“a good cry.” 

“Poor Miss Milly!” she sobbed at 
last; “she’s just about as blind as I was, 
and she’ll only find it out when it’s too 
late.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ANOTHER EVENING AT THE DOCTOR’S. 


“ BuT— but I don’t like it, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Luttrell, wiping her eyes, and 
looking up at the doctor, as he stood rub- 
bing his hands, to get rid of the harshness 
produced by freshly dug earth used for 
potting. 

“ Neither do I,” said the doctor calmly. 

* But why should she choose him of all 
men?” sighed Mrs. Luttrell. “I never 
thought Millicent the girl to be taken by 
a man only for his handsome face. I was 
not when I was young!” 

“Which is saying that I was precious 
ugly, eh?” 

“ Indeed you were the handsomest man 
in Castor!” cried Mrs. Luttrell proudly; 
“but you were the cleverest too, and — 
dear, dear! — what a little while ago it 
seems!” 

“Gently, gently, old lady!” said the 
doctor, tenderly kissing the wrinkled 





forehead that was raised towards him. 
“Well, Heaven’s blessing be upon her, 
my dear, and may her love be as evergreen 
as ours.” 

Mrs. Luttrell rose and laid her head 
upon his shoulder, and stood there, with 
a happy, peaceful look upon her pleasant 
face, although it was still wet with tears. 

“ That’s what I’m afraid of,” she sighed ; 
‘‘and it would be so sad.” 

“Ah, wife!” said the doctor, walking 
slowly up and down the room, with his 
arm about Mrs. Luttrell’s waist, “it’s one 
of nature’s mysteries. We can’t rule 
these things. Look at Milly. Some girls 
begin love-making at seventeen, ah, and 
before! and here she went calmly on to 
four and-twenty untouched, and finding 
her pleasure in her books and music, and 
home life.” 

“ As good and affectionate a girl as ever 
breathed!” cried Mrs. Luttrell. 

“Yes, my dear; and then comes the 
man, and he has but to hold up his finger 
and say ‘Come,’ and it is done.” 

“ But she might have had Sir Gordon, 
and he is rich, and then it would have been 
Lady Bourne!” 

“He was too old, my dear, too old. 
She looked upon him as a child would 
look up to her father.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Bayle, the best of 
men, I’m sure; and he is well off too.” 

“ Too young, old lady, too young. I’ve 
watched them together hundreds of times. 
Milly always petted and patronized him, 
and treated him as if he were a younger 
brother, of whom she was very fond.” 

“Heigho! Oh dear me!” sighed Mrs. 
Luttrell. “But I don’t like him — this 
Mr. Hallam. I never thought when Mil- 
licent was a baby that she would enter 
into an engagement like this. Can’t we 
break it off?” 

The doctor shook “his head. “I don’t 
like it, mother. Hallam is the last man I 
should have chosen for her; but we must 
make the best of it. He has won her; 
and she is not a child, but a calm, thought- 
ful woman.” 

“Yes, that’s the worst of it,” sighed 
Mrs. Luttrell; “she is so thoughtful and 
calm and dignified, that I never can look 
upon her now as my little girl. I always 
seem to be talking to a superior woman, 
whose judgment I must respect. But this 
is very sad!” 

“ There, there! we must not treat it like 
that, old lady. Perhaps we have grown 
to be old and prejudiced. I own I have.” 

“Oh, no, no, my dear!” 

“Yes, but 1 have. As soon as this 
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seemed to be a certainty I began to try 
and find a hole in the fellow’s coat.” 

“In Mr. Hallam’s coat, love? Oh, you 
wouldn’t find that.” 

“No,” said the doctor drily, as he 
smiled down in the gentle old face, “ not 
one. There, there! you must let it go! 
Now then, old lady, you must smile and 
look happy, here’s Milly coming down.” 

Mrs. Luttrell shook her head, and her 
wistful look seemed to say that she would 
never look happy again; but as Millicent 
entered, in plain white satin, cut in the 
high-waisted, tight fashion of the period, 
and with a necklet of pearls for her only 
ornament, a look of pride and pleasure 
came into the mother’s face, and she 
darted a glance at her husband, which he 
caught and interpreted, “I will think only 
of her.” 

“Qh, Milly!” she cried, “that neck- 
lace! what lovely pearls!” 

“ Robert’s present, dear. I was to wear 
them to-night. Are they not lovely?” 

“ Almost as lovely as their setting,” 
said the doctor to himself, as he kissed 
his child tenderly. ‘ Why, Milly,” he said 
aloud, * you look as happy as a bird!” 

She laid her cheek upon his breast, and 
remained silent for a few moments, with 
half-closed eyes. Then, raising her head, 
she kissed him lovingly. 

“I am, father dear,’ she said in a low 
voice, full of the calm and peaceful joy 
that filled her breast. “I am, father, I 
am, mother —so happy!” She paused, 
and then, laughing gently, added, “So 
happy, I feel ready to cry.” 

It was to be a quiet evening, to which 
a few friends were invited; but it was 
understood as being an open acknowledg- 
ment of Millicent’s engagement to Robert 
Hallam, and in this spirit the visitors 
came. 

Miss Heathery generally arrived last at 
the social gatherings. It gave her entry 
more importance, and, at her time of life, 
she could not afford to dispense with ad- 
ventitious aids. But there was the scent 
of matrimony in this little party, and she 
was dressed an hour too soon, and arrived 
first in the well-lit drawing-room. 

“My darling!” she whispered as she 
kissed Millicent. 

That was all; but her voice and look 
were full of pity for the victim chosen for 
the next sacrifice, and she turned away 
towards the piano to get out her handker- 
chief, and drop a parting tear. It was a 
big tear, one of so real an emotional char- 
acter that it brimmed over, fell on her 
cheekbone, and hopped into her reticule 





just as she was drawing open the top, and 
was lost in the depths within. 

There was as much sorrow for herself 
as emotion on Millicent Luttrell’s behalf. 
Had not Millicent robbed her of the 
chance of an offer? Mr. Hallam might 
never have proposed; but still he might. 

Suddenly her heart throbbed, for the 
next guest arrived also unusually early, 
and as Thisbe held open the door for him 
to pass, hope told again her flattering tale 
to the tune that Sir Gordon might have 
known that she, Miss Heathery, was com- 
ing early, and had followed. 

The hopeful feeling did not die at once, 
but it received a shock as Sir Gordon en- 
tered, looking very bright and young, to 
shake hands warmly with the doctor and 
Mrs. Luttrell, to bow to Miss Heathery, 
and then turn to Millicent, who in spite of 
her natural firmness was a good deal agi- 
tated. She had nerved herself for these 
meetings, and striven to keep down their 
importance ; but now the night had come, 
she was fain to confess that hers was a 
difficult task, to meet two rejected lovers, 
and bear herself easily before them with 
the husband of her choice. 

And now here was the first shock to be 
sustained, so forcing herself to be calm, 
she advanced with extended hand. 

“Ob,” whispered Sir Gordon, in tones 
that only reached Millicent’s ear, “too 
bad —too bad. Supplanted twice. But 
there, I accept my fate.” As he spoke he 
drew Millicent towards him, and kissed 
her forehead with tenderreverence. ‘“ An 
old man’s kiss, my dear, to the child of 
his very dear friends. God bless you! 
May you be very happy with the man of 
your choice. May1?” He dropped her 
hand to draw from his breast a string of 
large single pearls, so regular and perfect 
a match that they must have cost a goodly 
sum. For answer Millicent turned pale 
as she bent towards him and he clasped 
the string about her neck. “There,” he 
said, smiling, “I should have made a dif- 
ferent choice if I had known.” 

Millicent would have spoken, but her 

voice failed, and to add to her agony at 
that moment, Bayle came in, looking, as 
she saw at a glance, pale and somehow 
changed. 
‘ “He will do or say something absurd,” 
she said to herself as she bit her lip, and 
strove for composure. Then the blood 
seemed to rush to her heart and a pang 
shot through her as she realized, more 
than if he had said a thousand things, 
deeply her refusal had influenced his 
life. 
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Only four months since that day, when 
she had told him that they could be true 
friends, she speaking as an elder sister to 
one she looked upon as a boy. And now 
she felt ready to ask who was this calm, 
grave man, who took her hand without 
hesitation, so perfectly at ease in his gen- 
tlemanly courtesy, and who had so thor- 
oughly fallen into the place she had bidden 
him take ? 

“TI see,” he said with a smile, “I shall 
not be out of order, my dear Miss Lut- 
trell. Will you accept this little offering 
too?” 

He was holding a brilliant diamond ring 
in his hand. 

For answer Millicent drew her long 
glove from her soft, white fingers, and he 
took it gravely, and, in the presence of 
all, slipped on the ring, bending over it 
afterwards to kiss her hand, with the 
chivalrous delicacy of some courtier of a 
bygone school, then, raising his eyes to 
hers, he said softly, “ Millicent Luttrell, 
our friendship must never fail.” 

Before she coyld say a word of thanks 
he had turned to speak to Mrs. Luttrell, 
giving way to Sir Gordon Bourne, who 
began chatting to her pleasantly, while 
her eyes followed Christie Bayle’s easy 
gestures, wondering the while at the 
change in his manner, but unable to real- 
ize the agony of soul that he had suffered 
in this his first great battle with self be- 
fore he had obtained the mastery, wound- 
ed and changed, stepping at once, as it 
were, from boyhood to the position of a 
thoughtful man. 

Hallam soon arrived, smiling and agree 
able, and it was piteous to see Mrs. Lut- 
trell’s efforts to be very warm and friendly 
to him. 

Millicent noted it, and also that her 
father was quiet towards his son-in-law 
elect. She watched, too, the meeting be- 
tween Hallam and Bayle, the former being 
as nearly offensive as his gentlemanly 
manner would allow; the latter warm, 
grave, and friendly. 

* Has Bayle been unwell?” said Hallam 
the first time he was alone with Millicent. 

“I have not heard,” she replied, glanc- 
ing at the curate, and wondering more 
and more, as the evening went on, at the 
change. 

Among others, the Trampleasures ar- 
rived, and to Miss Heathery’s grief Mrs. 
Trampleasure pretty well monopolized 
Bayle’s remarks, or else made him listen 
to her own. 

“And what do you think of this en- 
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gagement, Mr. Bayle?” she said, in so 
audible a voice that he was afraid it would 
be overheard. 

“* They make a very handsome couple,” 
he replied. 

* Ah, yes, handsome enough, I dare say, 
but good looks will not fill mouths. I 
wonder L. has allowed it. Mr. Hallam is 
all very well, but he is, 1 may say, our ser- 
vant, and if we, who are above him, find 
so much trouble to make both ends meet, 
I don’t know what he’ll do.” 

“ But Mr. Hallam has avery good sal- 
ary, | presume.” 

*T tell T. it is too much, and old Mr. 
Dixon and Sir Gordon might have taken 
a hundred off, and let us draw it... don’t 
approve of the match at all.” . 

“Indeed, Mrs. Trampleasure?” ‘said 
Bayle, who felt hurt at hearing her speak 
like this. 

“Yes; I’m Millicent’s aunt, and I think 
I ought to have been consulted more — 
but there! it is of no use to speak to my 
brother; and as to Millicent — she always 
did just as she liked with her mother! 
Poor Kitty is very weak!” 

“*] always find Mrs. Luttrell very sweet 
and motherly.” 

“* Not so motherly as I am, Mr. Bayle,” 
said the lady bluntly. “Ah! it’s a great 
stress on a woman —a latge family —es- 
pecially when the father takes things so 
coolly. I shouldn’t speak to every one 
like this, you know, but one can talk to 
one’s clergyman. Do you like Mr. Hal- 
lam?” 

“1 find him very gentlemanly.” 

“Ah, yes, he’s very gentlemanly. 
Well I’m sure, I hope they'll be happy; 
but there’s always something in married 
life, and you do well to keep out of it; but, 
of course, you are so young yet.” 

“ Yes,” he said, with a grave, old looking 
smile, “I am so young yet.” 

“ You don’t know what a family is, Mr. 
Bayle. There’s always something ; when 
it isn’t measles it’s scarlatina, and when it 
isn’t scarlatina it’s boots and shoes.” 

“Oh, but children are a deal of com- 
fort, Sophia,” said the doctor, coming up 
after whispering to Mrs. Luttrell that his 
sister looked grumpy. 

“Some children may be, Joseph — mine 
are not,’ sighed Mrs. Trampleasure, and 
the doctor went back to his wife. “ Ah, 
Mr. Bayle, if I were to tell you half of the 
troubles I’ve been through | should harass 


you.” 


* Kitty,” said the doctor, “ I want every- 
thing to go well to-night. Try and coax 
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Sophia away, she’s forcing her doldrums 
on Mr. Bayle.” 

“ But how am I to get her away, dear? 
you know what she is.” 

“ Try to persuade her to taste the brandy 
cherries, or we shall be having her in 
tears. I'll come and help you.” 

They walked back to where Mrs. Tram- 
pleasure was still talking away hard in a 
querulous voice. 

“Ah! you’ve come back, Joseph,” she 
said, cutting:short her remarks to the cu- 
rate to return to her complaint to her 
brother. “I was saying that some chil- 
dren are a pleasure, but it did not seem as 
if you could listen to me.” 

** My dear Sophia, I'll listen to you all 
night, but Kitty wants you to give your 
opinion about some brandy cherries.” 

“My opinion?” said the lady loudly. 
“T have no opinion. I never taste such 
luxuries.” 

Millicent could not help hearing a por- 
tion of her aunt’s querulous remarks, and, 
out of sheer pity for one of the recipients, 
she turned to her uncle Trampleasure, 
who always kept on the other side of the 
room. 

“Uncle, dear,” she said, “ aunt is mur- 
muring so. Do try and stop it.” 

“Stop it, my dear?” he said, smiling 
sadly. “Ah, if-you knew your aunt as 
well as I do you would never check her 
murmurs; they carry off her ill-temper. 
No, no, my dear, it would be dangerous to 
stop it. I always let it goon.” 

There was no need to check Mrs. Tram- 
pleasure after all. Mr. Bayle threw him- 
self into the breach, and made her forget 
her own troubles by consulting her about 
some changes that he proposed making in 
the parish, That changed the course of 
her thoughts, and in the intervals of the 
music, and often during the progress of 
some song, she alluded to different mat- 
ters that had given her annoyance ever 
since she had been a girl. 

It was not an agreeable duty, that of 
keeping Mrs, Trampleasure amused, but 
Millicent rewarded him with a grateful 
smile, and he was content. 

There was a pleasant little supper that 
was announced unpleasantly just as Miss 
Heathery had consented to sing again, and 
was telling the assembly in a birdlike 
voice how gaily the troubadour touched 
his guita—h —ah, as he was hastening 
home from the war. 

**Supper’s ready,” said a loud, harsh 
voice, which cut like an arrow right 
through Miss Heathery’s best note. 

“Now you shouldn’t, Thisbe,” said 





Mrs. Luttrell in tones of mild reproach, 
but the reproof was not heard, for the 
door was sharply closed. 

“It is only our Thisbe’s way, Mr. 
Bayle,” whispered Mrs. Luttrell; “ please 
don’t notice it. Excellent servant, but so 
soon put out.” 

She nodded confidentially, and then 
stole out on tiptoe, so as not to interrupt 
Miss Heathery, who went on — “ singing 
from Palestine hither I come,” to the end. 

Then words of reproof and sharp retort 
could be heard outside; and after a while 
poor Mrs. Luttrell came back looking very 
red, to lean over the curate from behind 
the sofa, brooding over him as if he were 
a favorite chicken. 

“1 don’t like finding fault with the ser- 
vants, Mr. Bayle. Did you hear me?” 

“TI could not help hearing,” he said, 
smiling. 

“She does provoke me so,” continued 
Mrs. Luttrell in a soft, clucking way, that 
quite accorded with her brooding. “I 
know I shall have to discharge her.” 

“ She does not like alittle extra trouble 
perhaps. Company.” 

“Oh, no; it is not that,” said Mrs. Lut- 
trell.” ‘ She’ll work night and day for one 
if she’s in a good temper, but the fact is, 
Mr. Bayle, she does not like this engage- 
ment, and quite hates Mr. Hallam.” 

Bayle drew his breath hard, but he 
turned a grave, smiling face to his host- 
ess. 

“* That’s the reason, I’m sure, why she 
is so awkward to-night, my dear — I beg 
pardon, | mean Mr. Bayle,” said the old 
lady, coloring as ingenuously as a girl, 
“but she pretends it is about the pota- 
toes.” 

** Potatoes ? ” said Bayle, who was eager 
to divert her thoughts. 

“Yes. You see the doctor is so proud 
of his potatoes, and I was going to please 
him by having some roasted for supper 
and brought up in a napkin, but Thisbe 
took offence directly, and said that cold 
chicken and hot potatoes would be ridicu- 
lous, and she has been in a huff ever 
since.” 

Just then the door opened and the per- 
son in question entered, to come straight 
to Mrs. Luttrell, who began to tremble 
and look at the curate for help. 

“ There’s something gone wrong,” she 
whispered. 

“Can I speak to you, please, mum?” 
said Thisbe, glaring at her severely. 

“ Well, I don’t know, Thisbe, |——” 

“Let me go out and speak to Thisbe, 
mamma dear,” said Millicent, who had 
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crossed the room, divining what was 
wrong. 

“ Oh, if you would, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Luttrell eagerly; and Thisbe was com- 
pelled to retreat, her young mistress fol- 
lowing her out of the room. 

“ That’s very good of her, Mr. Bayle, 
said Mrs. Luttrell, with a satisfed sigh. 
“ Millicent can always manage Thisbe. 
She has such a calm, dignified way with 
her. Do you know, Mr. Bayle, she is the 
only one who can manage her aunt Tram- 
pleasure when she begins to murmur. 
Ah, 1 don’t know what I shall do when 
she has gone.” 

* You will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she is happy with the man she 
loves.” 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Bayle, I — oh dear 
me, I ought to be ashamed of myself for 
speaking like this — hush! here she is.” 

In effect Millicent came back into the 
room to where her mother was sitting. 

“Only a little domestic difficulty, Mr. 
Bayle. Mamma, dear, it is all smoothed 
away, and Thisbe is very penitent.” 

“ And she will bring up the roast pota- 
toes in the napkin, my dear?” 

“Yes,” cried Mikicent, laughing mer- 
rily, “she has retracted all her opposition, 
and we are to have two dishes of papa’s 
best.” 

“In napkins, my dear?” cried Mrs. 
Luttrell eagerly; “ both in napkins?” 

“ Yes, mamma, in the whitest napkins 
she can find.” 

She glanced at Christie Bayle’s grave 
countenance, and feit her heart smite her 
for being so happy and joyous in his pres- 
ence. 

“Don’t think us childish, Mr. Bayle,” 
she said gently. “It is to please my fa- 
ther.” 

He rose and stood by her side for a 
moment or two. ‘ Childish?” he said in 
a low voice, “as if | could think such a 
thing of you.” 

Millicent smiled her thanks, and crossed 
the room to where Hallam was watching 
her. The next minute supper was again 
announced — simple, old-fashioned sup- 
per — and Millicent went out on Hallam’s 
arm. 

“You are going to take me in, Mr. 
Bayle? Well, I’m sure I’d rather,” said 
Mrs. Luttrell, ‘and I can then see, my 
dear, that you have a good supper. 
There, I’m saying ‘my dear’ to you 
again.” 

“It is because I seem so young, Mrs. 
Luttrell,” replied Bayle gravely. 

**Oh, no, my dear,” said Mrs. Luttrell 
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innogently; “it was because you seemed 
to come among us so like a son, and took 
to the doctor’s ways with his garden, and 
were so nice with Millicent. I used to 
think that perhaps you two might — oh 
dear me,” she cried, checking herself sud- 
denly, “ what a tongue I have got! Pray 
don’t take any notice of what I say.” 
There was nochange in Christie Bayle’s 
countenance, for the smile hid the pang 
he suffered as he took in the pleasant, 
garrulous old lady to supper; but that 
night he paced his room till daybreak, 
fighting a bitter fight, and asking for 
strength to bear the agony of his heart, 


CHAPTER XII, 
JAMES THICKENS IS MYSTERIOUS. 


“I THINK, previous to taking this step, 
Sir Gordon, I may ask if you and Mr. 
Dixon are quite satisfied? 1 believe the 
books show a state of prosperity.” 

“That does us credit, Mr. Hallam,” 
said Sir Gordon quietly. “ Yes, Mr. Dix- 
on bids me say that he is perfectly satis- 
fied —eh, Mr. Trampleasure?” 

“ Quite, Sir Gordon — more than.satis- 
fied,” replied Mr. Trampleasure, who was 
standing with his hands beneath his coat- 
tails, balancing himself on toe and heel, 
and bowing as he spoke with an air that 
he believed to be very impressive. 

* Then, before we close this little meet- 
ing, I suppose it only remains for me to 
ask you if you have any questions to ask 
of the firm, any demands to make?” 

Hallam rose from behind the table cov- 
ered with books and balance-sheets in the 
manager’s room of the bank, placed his 
hand in his breast, and in a quiet, digni- 
fied way, replied, — 

“Questions to ask, Sir Gordon — de- 
mands to make? No; only to repeat my 
former question. Are you satisfied?” 

“I did reply to that,” said Sir Gordon, 
who looked brown and sunburned, conse- 
quent upon six weeks’ yachting in the 
Mediterranean; “but have you no other 
question or demand to make previous to 
your marriage?” 

‘Excuse me,’’ said Mr. Trampleasure 
— ‘excuse me. I want to say one word. 
Hem! hem! —I er—Ier ad 

“What is it, Trampleasure?” said Sir 
Gordon. 

“It is in regard to a question I believe 
Mr. Hallam is about to put to the firm. 
I may say that Mrs. Trampleasure drew 
my attention to the matter, consequent 
upon a rumor in the town in connection 
with Mr. Hallam’s marriage.” 
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Hallam raised his eyebrows and smiled. 

“ Have they settled the date?” he said 
pleasantly. 

“No, sir, not that I am aware of; but 
Mrs. Trampleasure has been given to un- 
derstand that Mr. Hallam, upon his mar- 
riage, will wish, and is about to send ina 
request for the apartments connected with 
this bank that I have always occupied. 
It would be a great inconvenience to Mrs. 
Trampleasure with our .family — I mean 
to me —to have to move.” 

“My dear Sir Gordon,” said Hallam, 
interrupting, “allow me toset Mr. Tram- 
pleasure at rest. I have taken the little 
Manor House, and have given orders for 
the furniture.” 

“There, Trampleasure,” said Sir Gor- 
don, “don’t take any notice of gossips 
for the future.” 

“Hem! I will not; but Mr. Gemp is 
so well informed generally.” 

“That he is naturally wrong some- 
times,” said Sir Gordon. “By the way, 
are they ever going to put that man under 
the pump? Now, Mr. Hallam, have you 
‘anything more to ask?” 

“Certainly not, Sir Gordon,” replied 
the manager stiffly. “1 understand your 
allusion, of course; but I have only to 
say that I look upon my engagement here 
as a commercial piece of business to be 
strictly adhered to, and that I know of 
nothing more degrading to a man than 
making every change in his life an excuse 
for asking an increase of salary.” 

“And you do not wish to take a holi- 
day trip on the occasion of your wed- 
ding?” 

**No, Sir Gordon.” 

“ But the lady?” 

“ Miss Luttrell knows that she is about 
to marry a business man, Sir Gordon, and 
accepts her fate,” said Hallam with a 
smile. 

“ Of course you can take a month. I’m 
sure Trampleasure and Thickens would 
manage everything in your absence.” 

“ Excuse me, Sir Gordon, I have no 
doubt whatever that everything would run 
like a repeater watch in my absence; but, 
in accepting the responsibility of manager 
of this bank, I couid not feel comfortable 
to run away just in our busiest time. 
Later on I may take a trip.” 

“Just as you like, Hallam, just as you 
like. Then that is all we have to do?” 

“Everything, Sir Gordon. Yes, Mr. 
Thickens, I will come; ” for the clerk had 
tapped at the door and summoned him 
into the bank, 

“ Dig for you, Trampleasure, about the 





salary, eb?” said Sir Gordon, as soon as 
they were alone. 

“And in very bad taste too,” said 
Trampleasure stiffly. 

“ Ah, well, he’s a good manager,” said 
Sir Gordon. “ How I hate figures! They’ll 
be buzzing in my head for a week.” 

He rose and walked to the glass to be- 
gin arranging his cravat and shirt-collar, 
buttoning the bottom of his coat, and pull- 
ing down his buff vest, so that it could be 
well seen. Then adjusting his hat at a 
correct, gentlemanly angle, and tapping 
the tassels of his Hessian boots to make 
them swing free, he bade Trampleasure 
good morning and sauntered down the 
street, twirling his cane with all the grace 
of an old beau. 

“J don’t like that man,” he said to him- 
self, “and I never did; but his manage- 
ment of the bank is superb. Only one 
shaky loan this last six months, and he 
thinks we shall clear ourselves, if we wait 
before we sell. 

“Bah! I’m afraid I’m as great a hum- 
bug as the rest of the world. If he had 
not won little Millicent, I should have 
thought him a very fine fellow, I dare 
say.” 

He strolled on towards the doctor’s, 
thinking as he went. 

“No, I don’t think I should have liked 
him,” he mused. “ He’s gentlemanly and 
poiished; ou. too gentlemanly and pol- 
ished. Itis like a mask and suit that to 
my mind do not fit. Then, hang it! how 
did he manage to win that girl? 

“Cleverness. That calm air of superi- 
ority; that bold deference, and his good 
looks. I’ve seen it all; he has let her go 
on talking in her clever way — and she is 
clever; and then when he has thought 
she has gone on long enough, he has 
checked her with a touch of the tiller, and 
thrown all the wind out of her sails, leav- 
ing her swinging on the ocean of conjec- 
ture. Just what she would like; made to 
feel that, clever as she is, he could be her 
master when and where he pleased. Yes, 
that is it, and I suppose I hate him for it. 
No, ro. It would not have been right, 
even if I could have won. I would not 
be prejudiced against him more than I 
can help; but I’m afraid we shall never 
be any closer than we are.” 

That afternoon Mr. Hallam of the bank 
was exceedingly busy; so was James 
Thickens, at the counter, now giving, now 
receiving and cancelling and booking 
cheques or greasy notes, some of which 
were almost too much worn to be deci- 
phered. 
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The time went on, and it was the hour 
for closing the doors. Thickens had had 
to go in and out of the manager’s room 
several times, and Hallam was always 
busy writing letters. He looked up, and 
answered questions, or gave instructions, 
and then went on again, while each time, 
when James Thickens came out, he looked 
more uneasy. That is to say, to any one 
who thoroughly understood James Thick- 
ens, he would have looked uneasy. Toa 
stranger he would only have seemed pe- 
culiar, for involuntarily at such times he 
had a habit of moving his scalp very slow- 
ly, drawing his hair down over his fore- 
head, while his eyebrows rose up to meet 
it. Then, with mechanical regularity, they 
separated again; and all the while his 
eyes were fixed, and seemed to be gazing 
at something that was not there. 

“You need not wait, Thickens,” said 
Haiiam, opening his door at length. “1 
want to finish a few letters.” 

The clerk rose and left the place after 
his customary walk round with keys, and 
the transferring of certain moneys to the 
safe; and as soon as he was gone, Hal- 
lam locked his door communicating with 
the house, and began to busy himself in 
the safe, examining docketed securities, 
ticking them off, arranging and rearrang- 
ing, hour after hour. 

And during those hours James Thick- 
ens seemed to be prosecuting a love affair, 
for, instead of going home to his tea and 
goldfish, he walked down the market- 
place for some distance, turned sharp 
back, knocked at a door, and was admit- 
ted. Then old Gemp, who had been 
sweeping his narrow horizon, put on his 
hat, and walked across to Mrs. Pinet, who 
was as usual watering her geraniums, and 
hunting for withered leaves that did not 
exist. 

“Two weddings, Mrs. P.!” he said 
with a leer. 

“Lor, Mr. Gemp, what do you mean?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Two weddings, ma’am. Your Mr. 
Hallam first, and Thickens directly after. 
No more bachelors at the bank, ma’am.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that, Mr. 
Thickens — oh dear me!” 

* But I do mean to say it,ma’am. He’s 
dropped in at Miss Heathery’s as coolly 
as can be; and has hung his hat up’ be- 
hind the door.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. It’s her doing. Going 
there four or five times a week to cash 
cheques, and he has grownreckless. Let’s 
wait till he comes out.” 





“ Perhaps then,” said Mrs. Pinet prim- 
ly, “ people may begin saying things about 
me.” 


“ There'll be no one to say it,” said 
Gemp innocently. ‘ Let’s see how long he 
stops. I can’t very well from my place.” 

**] couldn’t think of such a thing,” said 
Mrs. Pinet grandly. “Mr. Hallam will 
be in directly too. No, Mr. Gemp, I’m 
no watcher of my neighbors’ affairs ; ” and 
she went indoors. 

“Very well, madam. Ve—ry well,” said 
Gemp. “ We shall see;” and he walked 
back home to stand in his doorway for 
three hours before he saw Thickens come 
from where he had ensconced himself be- 
hind Miss Heathery’s curtain with his 
eyes fixed upon the bank. 

At the end of those three hours Mr. 
Hallam passed, looking very thoughtful, 
and five minutes later James Thickens 
went home to his goldfish and tea. 

*“ Took care Hallam didn’t see him,” 
chuckled Gemp, rubbing his hands. ‘ Oh, 
the artfulness of these people! Thinks 
he has as good a right to marry as Hal- 
lam himself. Well, why not? Make him 
more staid and solid, better able to take 
care of the deeds and securities, and 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and — hullo! 
—hello!—hello! What’s the meaning 
of this?” 

This was the appearance of a couple 
coming from the direction of the doctor’s 
house, and the couple were Miss Heath- 
ery, who had been spending a few hours 
with Millicent—in other words, seeing 
her preparations for the wedding — and 
Sir Gordon Bourne, who was going in her 
direction and walked home with her. 

*“ Why, Thickens didn’t see her after 
all!” 

No; James Thickens had not seen her, 
and Miss Heathery had not seen James 
Thickens. 

* Who?” she cried, as soon as Sir Gor- 
don had ceremoniously bidden her good- 
night, raising his curly brimmed hat, and 
putting it back. 

“ Mr. Thickens, ma’am,” cried the little 
maid eagerly; “and when I told him you 
was out, he said, might he wait, and I 
showed him in the parlor.” 

“And he’s there now?” whispered 
Miss Heathery, who began tremblingly to 
take off the very old pair of gloves she 
kept for evening wear, the others being 
safe in her reticule. 

“No, ma’am, please he has been gone 
these ten minutes.” 

“ But what did he say?” cried Miss 
Heathery querulously. 
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“Said he wanted to see you particular, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh dear me; oh dear me!” sighed 
Miss Heathery. ‘ Was ever anything so 
unfortunate? How could I tell that he 
would come when I was out?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MR. HALLAM HAS A VISITOR. 


MYSTERIES were painful to old Gemp. 
If any one had propounded a riddle, and 
gone away without supplying the answer, 
he would have been terribly aggrieved. 

He was stili frown‘ng, and trying to get 
over the mystery of why James Thickens 
should be at Miss Heathery’s when that 
lady was out, and his ideas were turning 
in the direction of the little maid, when 
a wholesome stimulus was given to his 
thoughts by the arrival of the London 
coach, the alighting of whose passengers 
he had hardly once missed seeing for 
years. 

Hurrying up to the front of the George, 
he was just in time to see a dashing-look- 
ing young fellow who had just alighted 
from the box-seat, stretching his legs, and 
beating his boots with a cane. He had 
been giving orders for his little valise to 
be carried into the house, and was staring 
about him in the half-light, when he be- 
came aware of the fact that old Gemp was 
watching him curiously. 

He involuntarily turned away; but seem- 
ing to master himself, he turned back, and 
said sharply, “ Where does Mr. Hallam 
live?” 

“Mr. Hallam!” cried Gemp eagerly; 
“ bank’s closed hours ago.” 

“I didn’t ask for the bank. Where is 
Mr. Hallam’s private residence ?” 

“ Well,” said Gemp, rubbing his hands 
and laughing unpleasantly, “that’s it — 
the Little Manor, as he calls it; but it’s a 
big name, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, he lives there, does he?” said 
the visitor, glancing curiously at the ivy- 
covered house across the way. 

“ Not yet,” saidGemp. “ That’s where 
he is going to live when i 

‘“He’s married. I know. Now then, 
old Solomon, if you can answer a plain 
question, where does he live now?” 

“Mrs. Pinet’s house, yonder on the 
left, where the porch stands out, and the 
flower-pots are in the window.” 

“Humph! hasn’t moved, then. Let’s 
see,” muttered the visitor, “that’s whére 
] took the flower-pot to throw at the dog. 
No; that’s the house.” 

“Can 1 ——” began Gemp insidiously. 








“No, thank ye. Good evening,” said 
the visitor. ‘ You can tell’em I’ve come. 
Ta, ta! Gossiping old fool!” he added 
to himself, as he walked quickly down the 
street; while after staring after him fora 
few minutes, Gemp turned sharply on his 
heel, and made for Gorringe’s — Mr. Gor- 
ringe being the principal tailor. 

Mr. Gorringe’s day’s work was done, 
consequently his legs were uncrossed, and 
he was seated in a Christian-like manner 
—that is to say, in a chair just inside his 
door, smoking his evening pipe, but still 
in his shirt-sleeves, and with an inch tape 
gracefully hanging over his neck and 
shoulders. 

“| say, neighbor,” cried Gemp eagerly, 
* you bank with Dixons’.” 

Mr. Gorringe’s pipe fell from his hand, 
and broke into a dozen pieces upon the 
floor. 

“Is — is anything wrong?” he gasped; 
“and it’s past banking hours.” 

“Yah ! get out!” cried old Gemp, show- 
his yellow teeth. ‘ You’re always think- 
ing about your few pence in the bank. 
Why, I bank there, man, and you don’t see 
me going into fits. Yah! what a coward 
you are!” 

“ Then — then, there’s nothing wrong?” 

“Wrong? No.” 

“ Hah!” ejaculated the tailor. “ Mary, 
bring me another pipe.” 

“T only come ina friendly way,” cried 
Gemp, “ to put you on your guard.” 

“ Then there is something wrong,” cried 
the tailor, aghast. 

“No, no,no. I want to give you a hint 
about Hallam.” 

“ Hallam!” 

“Ay! Has he ordered his wedding 
suit of you?” 

“No.” 

“* Thought not,” said Gemp, rubbing his 
hands. ‘1 should be down upon him if I 
were you. Threaten to withdraw my ac- 
count, man. Dandy chapdown from Lon- 
don to-night to take his orders.” 

“No!” a 

“Yes. By the coach. Saw he was a 
tailor in a moment. Wouldn’t stand it if 
I were you.” 

Mrs. Pinet, who came to the door with 
a candle, in answer to a sharp rap with 
the visitor’s cane, held up her candle 
above her head, and stared at him for a 
moment. Then a smile dimpled her pleas- 
ant, plump face. 

“Why, bless me, sir! how you have 
changed!” she said. 

“ You know me again, then?” he said, 
nodding familiarly. 
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“That I do,sir,and I am glad. You’re 
the young gentleman Mr. Hallam helped 
just about a year ago.” 

“Yes, that’s me. Is he at home?” 

“Yes, sir. Will you come this way?” 

Mrs. Pinet drew back to allow the vis- 
itor to enter, closed the door, and set down 
her candle, and then tapped softly-on the 
panel at her right. 

“ Here’s that gentleman to see you, sir,” 
she said, in response to the quick “ Come 
in.” 

“Gentleman to see me? Oh, it’s you,” 
said Hallam, rising from his seat to stand 
very upright and stern-looking, with one 
hand in his breast. 

“ Yes, I’ve come down again,” said the 
visitor slowly, so as to give Mrs. Pinet 
time to get outside the door ; and then, by 
mutual consent, they waited until her step 
had pattered over the carefully reddened 
old bricks, and a door at the back had 
closed. 

Meanwhile Hallam’s eyes ran rapidly 
over his visitor’s garb, and he seemed 
satisfied, though he smiled a little at the 
extravagance of the attire. 

“Why have you come down?” he said 
at last. 


“ Because I didn’t want to write. Be- 


cause 1 thought you’d like to know how 
things were going. Because I wanted to 
see how you were getting on. Because I 
thought you’d be glad to see me.” 

“ Because you wanted more money. Be- 
cause you thought you could put on the 
screw. Because you thought you could 
frighten me. Why, I could extend your 
list of reasons indefinitely, Stephen Crel- 
lock, my lad,” said Hallam, in a quiet tone 
of voice that was the more telling from the 
anger it evidently concealed. 

“What a one you are, Robby, old fel- 
low! Just as you used to be, when we 
were at-———” 

“Let the past rest,” said Hallam, in a 
whisper. ‘It will be better for both.” 

“Oh —h—h —h!”’ said his visitor, in 
a peculiar way. ‘ Don’t talk like that, 
Rob, old chap. It sounds like making 
plans, and a tall, handsome man in dis- 
guise waylaying a well-dressed gentleman 
from town, shooting him with pistols, car- 
rying the body in the dead of the night to 
the bank, doubling it up in an iron chest, 
pouring in a lot of lime, and then shutting 
the lid, sealing it up, and locking it in the 
far corner of the bank cellar, as if it was 
somebody’s plate. That’s the game, eh?” 

“] should like to,” said Hallam coolly. 

“Ha—ha—ha—ha!” laughed his 
visitor, sitting down ; “ but I’m not afraid, 





Rob, or I should not have put my head in 
the lion’s den. That’s not the sort of 
thing you would do, because you always 
were so gentlemanly, and had such a ten- 
der conscience. See how grieved you 
were when I got into trouble, and you 
escaped.” 

* Will you = 

“Will I what? Speak like that before 
any one else? Will I threaten you with 
telling tales, if you don’t give me money 
to keep my mouth shut? Will I be a 
sneak?” cried Crellock, speaking quite as 
fiercely as Hallam, and rising to his feet, 
and looking, in spite of his ultra costume, 
a fine, manly fellow. 

“ Well, yes, you cowardly cur; have you 
come down to do this now?” said Hallam 
menacingly. 

“ Aha!” said the other contemptuously 
as he let himself sink back slowly into his 
chair. “Don’t try and bully, Rob. It 
did when I came down, weak and half- 
starved and miserable, after two years’ 
imprisonment; but it won’t do now. I 
don’t look hard up, do I?” 

“No; because you’ve spent my money 
on your wretched Gress.” 

“T only spent your money when I 
couldn’t make any for myself. I haven’t 
had a penny of you lately, and as to being 
a coward and a cur, Rob, when | stood in 
the dock, and you were brought as a 
witness against me, and | could have got 
off half my punishment by speaking the 
truth, was I a sneak then, or did I stand 
firm?” 

There was a pause. 

“ Answer me; did I stand firm then?” 
cried Crellock. 

* You did stand firm, and I have been 
grateful,” said Hallam in a milder tone. 
* Look here, Stephen, why should we 
quarrel?” 

“ Ah, that’s better, man,” said Crellock, 
laughing. “You were so terribly fierce 
with me last time, and I was brought 
down to a door-mat. Anybody might 
have wiped his shoes on me. I’m better 
now.” 

“And you’ve come down to try and 
bully me,” said Hallam fiercely. 

His visitor sat back, looking at him 
hard, without speaking for a few minutes, 
and then he said quietly, — 

“T give it up.” 

“Give what up — the attempt? ” 

“I couldn’t give that up, because I was 
not going to attempt anything,” said Crel- 
lock, smiling. “I mean give it up about 
you. What is it in you, Rob Hallam, 
made so many fellows like you, and give 
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way to you in everything? I don’t know. 
But there, never mind that. Won’t you 
shake hands?” 

“ Tell me first why you have come down 
here. Do you want money?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then why did you come down?” 

Crellock’s face softened a little, and it 
was not an ill-looking countenance as he 
sat there, softly tapping the arm of the 
chair. At last he spoke. 

“T never had many friends,” he said 
huskily. ‘ Father and mother went when 
I was a little one, and Uncle Richard gave 
me my education, telling me brutally that 
I was an encumbrance. I always had to 
stop at school through the holidays, and 
when I was old enough he put me, as you 
know, in the bank, and told me he had 
done his duty by me, and I must now look 
to myself.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Hallam coldly. 

“Then I got to know you, Rob, and you 
seemed always to be everything a man 
ought to be —handsome, and clever at 
every game, the best writer, the best at 
figures. Then, after office hours, you 
could sing and play, and tell the best 
story. There, Rob, you know I always 
got to feel towards you as if I was your 
dog. There was nothing I wouldn’t have 
done for you. Then came those ——” 

“ Hush!” 

“Well, I’m not going to say anything 
dangerous. You know how I behaved. 
I did think you would have made it a bit 
easier for me, when it was found out; but 
when you turned against me like the rest, 
I said to myself that it was all right, that it 
was no good .for two to bear it when one 
could take the lot, and if you had turned 
against me it was only because it was 
what you called good policy, and it would 
be all right again when I came out. I 
thought you’d stick to me, Rob.” 

“How could I, a man in a good posi- 
tion, knowa 1“ 

“Felon —a convicted thief? There, 
say it, old fellow, if you like. I don’t 
mind; I got pretty well hardened down 
yonder. No; of course you couldn’t, and 
{ know I was a fool to come down as | 
did before, such a shackbag as I was, 
Out of temper, too, and sayage to see you 
looking so well; but I know it was foolish. 
It was enough to make you turn on me. 
But I’m different now; I’ve got on a bit.” 

“ What are you doing?” said Hallam 
sharply. 

“Oh, never mind,” said the other laugh- 
ing. ‘I’ve opened an office, and I’m 
doing pretty well, and I thought I’d come 








down and see you again, Rob, old fellow, 
and—— You'll shake hands?” 

“Is this a bit of maudlin sentiment, 
Stephen Crellock, or are you playing some 
deep game?” 

Hallam’s visitor rose again and stood 
before him with his hand outstretched. 

“ Deep game!” he said softly. “ Rob, 
old fellow, do you think a man can be all 
a blackguard, without one good spot in 
him? Ah, well, just as you like,” he con- 
tinued, dropping his hand heavily; “I 
was a fool to come; I always have been a 
fool. 1 was cat, Rob, and you were mon- 
key, and I got my paws most preciously 
burned. But I didn’t come down to grum- 
ble. There, good-night.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ Back. to the George, and to-morrow I 
shall go up to the gold-paved streets. 
There, you need not be afraid, man. If I 
didn’t tell tales when I was in the dock, I 
shan’t now. I thought, after all, that you 
were my friend.” 

“And so I am, Steve!” cried Hallam, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, and he 
held out his hand. ‘ We'll be as good 
friends again as ever, and you shall not 
suffer this time.” 

Creliock stifled a sob as he caught the 
extended hand, to wring it with all his 
force; then, turning away, he laid his 
arms upon the chimney-piece, his head 
dropped upon them, and for a few minutes 
he cried like a child. 

Hallam stood fuming and gazing down 
upon him, with an ugly look of contempt 
distorting his handsome features. Then 
taking a step forward, he laid his hand 
upon his visitor’s shoulder. 

“ Come, come!” he said softly. “ Don’t 
go on like that.” 

Crellock rose quickly, and dashed the 
tears from his eyes, with a piteous attempt 
at a laugh. 

“That’s me all over, Rob,” he said. 
“Did you ever see such a weak fool? I 
was bad enough before I had that two 
years’ low fever; I’m worse now, for it 
was spirit-breaking work.” 

“Soft wax, to mould to any shape,” said 
Hallam to himself. Then aloud: “1 don’t 
see anything to be ashamed of in a little 
natural emotion. There, sit down, and 
let’s have a chat.” 

Crellock caught his hand and gripped it 
hard. “ Thank ye, Hallam,” he said husk- 
ily — “thank ye; I shan’t forget this. I 
told you I always felt as if I was your dog. 
I feel so more than ever now.” 


“ They’re sitting along time,” said Mrs. 
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Pinet, as she raked out te kitchen fire to 
the very last red hot cinder. “ Mr. Hal- 
lam seemed quite pleased with him; he’s 
altered so for the better. He said I 
needn’t sit up, and so I’ll go to bed.” 

Mrs. Pinet sought her room, and about 
twelve heard the door close on the stran- 
ger, between whom and Hallam a good 
deal of eager conversation had passed’in a 
low tone. 

“You see I’m trusting you,” said Hal- 
lam as they parted, 

“You know you can,” was the reply. 
“And now, look here, if anything goes 
wrong - 

“I tell you, if you do as I have ar- 
ranged, nothing can go wrong. | want 
an agent in London, whom I can implicitly 
trust, and I am going to trust you, Once 
more, your task is to do exactly what I 
tell you.” 

“ But if anything goes wrong, I can’t 
write to you.” 

* Nothing can go wrong, I tell you.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Crellock to himself, “ you 
told me that once before.” Then aloud: 

“Well, we will say nothing can go 
wrong, for I shall do exactly what you 
have said; but if anything should, I shall 
come down; and if you see me —look 
out.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
LIKE GATHERING CLOUDS. 


THERE is one very pleasant element in 
country-town life, and that is the breadth 
of the feeling known as neighborly. It 
is often veined by scandal, disfigured by 
petty curiosity, but a genial feeling, like a 
solid stratum, underlies it all, and makes it 
firm. Mrs. White gets into difficulties, 
and her furniture is sold by auction; but 
the neighbors flock to the sale, and the 
love of bargains is so overridden that the 
old things often fetch as much as new. 
Mrs. Black’s family are ill, and every one 
around takes a real and helpful interest. 
Mrs. Scarlet’s husband dies, and a fancy 
fair is held on her behalf. Then how every 
one collects at the marriage; how all fol- 
low at the death! It must be something 
very bad indeed that has been committed 
if, after the customary unpleasant and 
censorious remarks about walking blind- 
fold into such a slough, Green is not 
drawn out by helping hands —in fact, 
there is a kind of clannishness in a coun- 
try town, disfigured Uy the gossips, but 
very true and earnest all the same. 

Consequently as soon as the day was 
fixed for Millicent Luttrell’s wedding, 
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presents came pouring in from old pa- 
tients and young friends. A meeting was 
held at the Corn Exchange, at which Sir 
Gordon Bourne was to take the chair, but 
at which he did not put in an appearance, 
and the reverend Christie Bayle took his 
place, while resolutions were moved and 
carried that a testimonial should be pre- 
sented to our eminent fellow-townsman, 
Robert Hallam, Esq., on the occasion of 
his marriage with the daughter of our es- 
teemed and talented neighbor, Dr. Lut- 
trell, 

The service of plate was presented at 
a dinner, where speeches were made, to 
which Mr. Hallam of the bank responded 
fluently, gracefully, and to the point. 
Here, too, Christie Bayle took the chair, 
and had the task of presenting the silver, 
after reading the inscription aloud, amidst 
abundant cheers; and as he passed the 
glittering present to the recipient, their 
eyes met. 

As their eyes met there was a pleasant 
smile upon Hallam’s lip, and a thought in 
his heart that he alone could have inter- 
preted, while Bayle’s could have been 
read by any one skilled in the human 
countenance, as he breathed a hope that 
Millicent Luttrell might be made a happy 
wife, 

The whole town was in a ferment — 
not a particular state of affairs for King’s 
Castor — in fact, the people of that town 
in his Majesty’s dominions were always 
waiting fora chance to effervesce and alter 
the prevailing stagnation for a time. 
Hence it was that the town band prac- 
tised up a new tune; the grass was mowed 
in the churchyard, and some of the weeds 
cleared out from the gravel path. Miss 
Heathery went to the expense of a new 
bonnet aad silk dress, and indulged in a 
passionate burst of weeping in the se- 
crecy of her own room, because she was 
not asked to act as bridesmaid; and though 
Gorringe did not obtain any order from 
the bridegroom, he was favored by Mr. 
James Thickens, to make him a blue 
dress-coat with triple-gilt buttons — a coat 
so blue, and whose buttons were such daz- 
zling disks of metal, that it was not until 
it had been in the tailor’s window, fin- 
ished, and “on show” for three days, that 
James Thickens awakened to the fact that 
it was his, and paid a nocturnal visit to 
Gorringe to beg him to send it home. 

“ But you don’t want it till the day, Mr. 
Thickens,” said the tailor, “and that 
coat’s bringing me orders.” 

* But I shall never dare to wear it, Gor- 
ringe — everybody will know it!” 
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“Of course they will, sir!” said the 
tailor proudly, and glancing towards his 
window with that half-smile an artist 
wears when his successful picture is on 
view, “ that’s a coat such asis not seen in 
Castor every day. Look at the collar! 
There’s two days’ hard stitching in that 
collar, sir!” 

“]T have looked at the collar,” said 
Thickens hastily, “and I must have it 
home.” . 

Gorringe gave way, and the coat went 
home; but he felt, he said to his wife, as 
as if he had been robbed, for that coat 
would have won the hearts of half the 
farmers round. 

At the doctor’s cottage Mrs. Luttrell 
was in one constant whirl of excitement, 
with four clever seamstresses at work, for 
at King’s Castor a bride’s ¢rousseau was 
called by a much simpler name, and pro- 
vided throughout at home, along with the 
house-linen, which in those days meant 
linen of the finest and coolest, and it was 
absolutely necessary that every article that 
could be stitched should be stitched with 
rows of the finest stitches, carefully put 
in. 

“ You’re about worrying yourself into a 
fever, my dear,” said the doctor, smiling, 
“and I can’t afford such patients as you. 
Where can I have this bunch of radish- 
seed hung upto dry? Give it to Thisbe 
to hang in the kitchen.” 

‘*Now, my dear, how can you be so 
unreasonable!” cried Mrs. Luttrell, half 
whimpering. ‘ Radish-seed at atime like 
this! Thisbe is re-covering the pots of 
jam.” 

“ What jam? what for?” 

“For Millicent. You don’t suppose 
I’m going to let her begin housekeeping 
without a pot of jam in the store-room !” 

“ Thank goodness I’ve only one child!” 
said the doctor with a half-amused, half- 
vexed countenance. 

“Why, papa, you always said you 
wished we had had a baby.” 

* Ah, I did not know that I should have 
to suffer all this when the wedding time 
came.” 

** Now, if you would only go into your 
garden, and see to your patients, my love, 
everything would go right,” cried Mrs. 
Luttrell; “but you are so impatient! 
Look at Millicent, how quiet and calm she 
is! 

The doctor had looked at Millicent, as 
she stole out to him in the garden — often 
now, as if moved by a desire to be as 
much with him as she could before the 
great step of her life was taken. 





There was a quiet look of satisfaction 
in her eyes that told of her content, and 
the happy peace that reigned within her 
breast. 

The doctor understood her, as she 
came to him when at work, questioning 
him about the blossoms of this rose, and 
the success of that creeper, and taking 
endless interest in all he did; and when 
she was summoned away to try something 
on, or to select some pattern, she smiled 
and said that she would soon be back. 

“Ah!” he said with a sigh, “she-is 
trying to break it off gently!” and his 
work ceased until he heard her step, when 
he became very busy and cheerful again, 
as they both played at hiding from one 
another the separation that was to come. 

“Poor papa!” thought Millicent, “ he 
will miss me when I am gone!” 

“If that fellow does not behave well to 
her,” said the doctor to himself, “and I 
do happen to be called in to him, I shall 
— well, I suppose it would not be right to 
do that.” 

As for Mrs. Luttrell, she was too busy 
to think much till she went to bed, and 
then the doctor complained. 

“I must have some rest, my dear!” he 
said plaintively, “and I don’t say that you 
will — but if you do have a bad face-ache 
from sleeping on a pillow soaked with 
tears, don’t come to me to prescribe.” 

It was very near the time, and all was 
gliding on peacefully towards the wed- 
ding day. Hallam came regularly every 
evening; and, after a good deal of strug: 
gling, Mrs. Luttrell contrived to call him 
“my dear,” while, by a similar effort of 
mind, the doctor habituated himself, from 
saying “ Mr. Hallam” and “ Hallam,” to 
the familiar “ Robert,” though in secret 
both agreed that it did not seem natural, 
and did not come easily, and never would 
be Rob or Bob. 

One soft, calm evening, as the moon 
was rising from behind the fine old 
church, and Millicent and Hallam lin- 
gered still in the garden among the 
shrubs, where they could see the shaded 
lamp shining down on Mrs. Luttrell’s 
white curls and pleasant, intent face, as 
she busily stitched away ata piece of linen 
far the new house, while the doctor was 
reading an account of some new plants 
brought home by Sir Joseph Banks, Mil- 
licent had become very silent. 

Hallam was holding her tenderly to his 
side, and looking down at the sweet, calm 
face, lit by the rising moon, his own in 
shadow; and after watching her rapt as- 
pect for a time, he said, in his deep, mu- 
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sical voice, “ How silent and absorbed! 
You are not regretting what is so soon to 
be?” 

“ Regretting !” she cried, starting; and, 
looking up in his face, she laid her hands 
upon his breast. ‘ Don’t speak to me 
like that, Robert dear. You know me 
better. As if I could regret!” 

“ Then you are quite happy?” 

“Happy? Too happy; and yet so 
sad!” she murmured softly. “It seems 
as if life were too full of joy, as if I could 
not bear so much happiness, when it is at 
the cost of others, and I am giving them 
pain.” 

“ Don’t speak like that,’”? he said ten- 
derly. “My own! It is natural that a 
woman should leave father and mother to 
cling unto her husband.” 

“Yes, yes; 1 know,” she sighed; “ but 
the pain is given. They will miss me so 
much. You are smiling, dear; but this 
is not conceit. I am their only child, and 
we have been all in all to each otber.” 

“* But you are not going far,” he said 
tenderly. 

“No, not far; and yet itis away from 
them,” sighed Millicent, turning her head 
to gaze sadly at the pleasant picture seen 
through the open window. “ Not far; but 
it is from home.” 

“But to home,” he whispered — “to 
your home, our home, the home of the 
husband who loves you with all his heart. 
Ah, Millicent, I have been so poor a 
wooer, I have failed to say the winning, 
flattering things so pleasant to a woman’s 
ear. I have felt half dumb before you, as 
if my pleasure was too great for words; 
and quick and strong as | am with my fel- 
lows, | have only been an awkward lover 
at the best.” 

She laid her soft, white hand upon his 
lips, and gave him a half-reproachful look. 

“And yet,” she said smiling, “ how 
much stronger your silent wooing has 
been than any words that could have been 
said! Did I ever seem like one who 
wanted flattering words and admiration? 
Robert, you do not know me yet.” 

“No,” he whispered passionately, “ not 
yet, and never shall, for I find something 
more in you to love each time we meet, 
Millicent — my own — my wife!” 

She yielded to his embrace, and they 
remained silent for a time. 

At last he spoke. 

“ But you seemed sad and disappointed 
to-night. Have I grieved you in any way 
— have I given you pain?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, looking gravely in 
his face, ‘and you never could. Robert,” 








she continued dreamily as she clung to 
him, “I can see our life mapped out in 
the future till it fades away. There are 
pains and sorrows, the thorns that strew 
the wayside of all; but I have always your 
strong, guiding arm to help and protect — 
always your brave, loving words, to sus- 
tain when my spirit will be low, and to- 
gether, hand in hand, we tread that path, 
patient, hopeful, loving to the end.” 

“ My own!” he whispered. 

“] have no fear,” she continued; “ my 
love was not given hastily, like that of 
some quickly dazzled girl; my love was 
slow to awaken; but when I felt that it 
was being sought by one whom I could 
reverence as well as love, 1 gave it freely 
—all I had.” 

“ And you are content?” 

“T should be truly happy, but for the 
pain I must give others.” 

“Only a pang, dear love; that will pass 
away in the feeling that their child is truly 
happy in ber choice. There, there, the 
moonlight and the solemn look of the 
night have made you sad. Let us talk 
more cheerfully. Come, you must have 
something to ask of me?” 

“No; you have told me everything,” 
she said gravely. “I wish they could 
have been here to give their blessing on 
our love.” 

“ Their blessing?” he said half wonder- 
ingly. 

“Your mother — your father, Robert,” 
she whispered reverently as she bent her 
head. 

“Hush!” he said, and for a fev 
ments they were silent. ‘ But come,’ 
cried, as if trying to give their conversa- 
tion a more cheerful turn, * you must have 
something more to ask of me. I mean 
for our house.” 

“No,” she said; “it is everything I 
could wish.” 

* No,” he said proudly, “it is too hum- 
ble for my queen. If I were rich, you 
should have the fairest jewels, costly reti- 
nues —a palace.” 

“Give me your love, and I have all I 
need,” she cried, laughing, as she clung 
to him. 

“ Then you must be very rich,” he said. 
“But is there nothing? Come, you area 
free agent now. In another week you 
will be my own — my property, my slave, 
bound to me by aring. Come, use your 
liberty while you can.” ; 

“Well, then, yes,” she said; “I will 
make a demand or two.” 

“ That’s right; I am the slave yet, and 
obey. What is the first wish?” 
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“IT like Sir Gordon, dear; he has al- 
ways been so good and kind tome. Ask 
him to come.” 

“Too late. He left the town by coach 
this evening. From a hint he dropped to 
Thickens about his letters, I think he has 
gone to Hull, and is going on to Spain.” 

“Oh!” It was an ejaculation full of 
pain and sorrow. 

“I am grieved,” she said softly, and 
the news brought up that day when he 
had made her the offer of his hand. 

Hallam watched her mobile face and its 
changes as she gazed straight before her, 
towards where the moon was beginning 
to flood the leaden roof ofthe old church, 
the crenelated -wall, and the crockets on 
the ta!l spire standing out black and clear 
against the sky. His face was still in the 
shadow. 

“There is another request,” she said at 
last, and her voice was very low as she 
spoke. ‘ Robert, will you ask Mr. Bayle 
to marry us? I would rather it was he.” 

“Bayle!” he exclaimed, starting, and 
the word jerked from his lips, as if he had 
suddenly lost control of himself. ‘ No, 
it is impossible!” 

“ Impossibie?” she said wonderingly. 

“ This man has caused me more suffer- 
ing than I could tell you. If you knew 
the jealous misery —— No, no, 1 don’t 
mean that,” he said quickly, as he caught 
her to his breast. 

**Oh, Robert! ” she cried. 

“No, no; don’t notice me,” he said 
hastily. “It was long ago. He loved 
you, and I was not sureofyouthen. Yes, 
darling, I will ask him, if you wish it. 
That folly is all dead now.” 

“ Robert,” she said after a thoughtful 
pause, “do you wish me to give up that 
request?” 

“Give up? No, I should be ready to 
insist upon it if you did. There, that is 
all past. It was the one boyish folly of 
my love, one of which I am heartily 
ashamed.” 

“] think he wants to be your friend as 
well as mine,” she said, “‘and I should 
have liked it; but 2g 

“Your will is my law, Millicent!” he 
cried quickly. ‘ He shall marry us.” 

* But, Robert 2 

‘If you oppose me now in this, I shall 
think you have not forgiven the folly to 
which I have confessed. I can hardly 
forgive myself that meanness. You will 
not add to my pain.” 

“Add to your pain?” she said, laying 
her hand once more upon his breast. 
* Robert, you do not know me yet.” 











And so it was that Christie Bayle joined 
the hand of the woman he had loved to 
that of the man who had told her she 
would in future be his very own — his 
property, and his slave. Pretty well all 
Castor was present, at the highest pitch 
of excitement, for a handsomer pair, they 
said, had never stood in the old chancel 
to be made one. 

And they were made one. The regis- 
ter was signed, and then, in the midst of 
a murmuring buzz and rustle of garments 
that filled the great building like the gath- 
ering of a storm, Robert Hallam and his 
fair young wife moved down the aisle, 
towards where a man was waiting to give 
the signal to the ringers to begin; and 
the crowd had filled every corner near 
the door, and almost blocked the path. 
The sun shone out brilliantly, and the 


‘buzz and rustle grew more and more like 


the gathering of that storm, which burst 
at last, as the young couple reached the 
porch, in a thundering cheer. 

Millicent looked flushed, and there was 
ared spot in Hallam’s cheeks as he walked 
out, proud and defiant, towards where the 
yellow chaise from the George, with four 
post horses, was waiting. 

The coach had just come in, and the 
passengers were standing gazing at the 
novel scene, 

Again the storm burst in a tremendous 
cheer as Hallam handed his young wife 
into the chaise, and then there seemed to 
be another nearing storm, sending its 
harbinger in a fashion which made firm, 
self-contained Robert Hallam turn pale, 
as a hand was laid upon his arm. 

“He said that if anything did go wrong, 
he should come back,” flashed through 
his brain. 

Stephen Creilock was bending forward 
to whisper a few words in his ear. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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BY WALTER PATER, 


IT was a winter scene, by Adrian van 
de Velde, or by Isaac van Ostade. All 
the delicate poetry, together with all the 
delicate comfort, of the frosty season was 
in the leafless branches turned to silver, 
the furred dresses of the skaters, the 
warmth of the red-brick house-fronts un- 
der the gauze of white fog, the gleams of 
pale sunlight on the cuirasses of the 
mounted soldiers as they receded into the 
distance. Sebastian van Storck, confess- 
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edly the most graceful performer in all 
that skating multitude, moving in endless 
maze over the vast surface of the frozen 
water-meadow, liked best this season of 
the year for its expression of a perfect 
impassivity, or at least of a perfect repose. 
The earth was, or seemed to-be, at rest, 
with a breathlessness of slumber which 
suited the young man’s peculiar temper. 
The heavy summer, as it dried up the 
meadows now lying dead below the ice, 
set free a crowded and competing world 
of life, which, while it gleamed very pleas- 
antly russet and yellow for the painter 
Albert Cuyp, seemed well-nigh to suffo- 
cate Sebastian van Storck. Yet with all 
his appreciation of the national winter, 
Sebastian was not altogether a Hollander. 
His mother, of Spanish descent and Cath- 
olic, had given arichness of tone and form 
to the healthy freshness of the Dutch 
physiognomy, apt to preserve its youthful- 
ness of aspect far beyond the period of 
life usual with other peoples. This mixed 
expression charmed the eye of Isaac van 
Ostade, who had painted his portrait from 
a sketch taken at one of those skating 
parties, with his plume of squirrel’s tail] 
and fur muff, in all the modest pleasant- 
ness of boyhood. When he returned 
home lately from his studies at a place 
far inland, at the proposal of his tutor, to 
recover, as the tutor suggested, a certain 
loss of robustness, something more than 
that cheerful indifference of early youth 
had passed away. The learned man, who 
held, as was alleged, the tenets of a sur- 
prising new philosophy, reluctant to dis- 
turb too early the fine intelligence of the 
pupil entrusted to him, had found it, per- 
haps, a matter of honesty to send back to 
his parents one likely enough to catch 
from others any sort of theoretic light; 
for the letter he wrote dwelt much on the 
lad’s intellectual fearlessness. ‘ At pres- 
ent,” he had written, “he is influenced 
more by curiosity than by a care for truth, 
according to the character of youth. Cer- 
tainly, he is strikingly different from his 
equals in age, in his passion for a vigor- 
ous intellectual gymnastic, such as their 
supineness of mind causes to be distaste- 
ful to most young men, but in which he 
shows a fearlessness that at times makes 
me fancy that his ultimate destination 
may be the military life; for indeed the 
rigidly logical character of his mind always 
leads him out upon the practical. Don’t 
misunderstand me! At present, he is 
strenuous only intellectually; and has 
given no definite sign of preference, as 
regards a vocation in life. But he seems 
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to me to be one practical in this sense, 
that his theorems will shape life for him, 
directly; that he will always seek, as a 
matter of course, the effective equivalent 
to — the line of being which shall be the 
proper continuation of — his line of think- 
ing. This intellectual rectitude, or can- 
dor, which to my mind has akind of beauty 
in it, has reacted upon myself, I confess, 
with a searching quality.” That searching 
quality, indeed, many others also, people 
far from being intellectual, had expe- 
rienced —an agitation of mind in his 
neighborhood, oddly at variance with the 
composure of the young man’s manner 
and surrounding, so jealously preserved. 
In the crowd of spectators at the skat- 
ing, whose eyes followed, so well satisfied, 
the movements of Sebastian van Storck, 
were the mothers of marriageable daugh- 
ters, who presently became the suitors of 
this rich and distinguished youth, intro- 
duced to them, as now grown to man’s 
estate, by his delighted parents. Dutch 
aristocracy had put forth all its graces to 
become the winter morn; and it was char- 
acteristic of the period that the artist tribe 
was there, on a grand footing — in wait- 
ing for the lights and shadows they liked 
best. The artists were, in truth, an im- 
portant body just then, as the natural 
complement of the nation’s hard-won 
prosperity; helping it to a full conscious- 
ness of the genial yet delicate homeliness 
it loved; for which it had fought so brave- 
ly, and was ready at any moment to fight 
anew, against man or the sea. Thomas 
de Keyser, who understood better than 
any one else the kind of quaint new 
Atticism which had found its way into the 
world over those waste salt marshes, won- 
dering whether quite its finest type, as he 
understood it, might ever actually be seen 
there, saw it at last, in lively motion, in 
the person of Sebastian van Storck, and 
desired to paint his portrait. A little to 
his surprise, the young man declined the 
offer; not graciously as was thought. 
Holland, just then, was reposing on its 
laurels after its long contest with Spain, 
in a short period of complete well-being, 
before troubles of another kind should set 
in. That a darker time might return 
again, was clearly enough felt by Sebas- 
tian the elder — a time like that of William 
the Silent, with its insane civil animosities, 
which might demand similarly energetic 
personalities, and offer them similar op- 
portunities. And then —it was part of 
his honest geniality of character to admire 
those who “ get on” in the world. Him- 
self had been, almost from boyhood, in 
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contact with great affairs. A member 
of the States-General which had taken 
so hardly the kingly airs of Frederick 
Henry, he had assisted at the Congress 
of Munster, and figures conspicuously in 
Terburg’s picture of that assembly, which 
had finally established Holland as a first- 
rate power. The heroism by which the 
national well-being had been achieved was 
still of recent memory —the air full of 
its reverberation, and great movement. 
There was a tradition to be maintained; 
the sword by no means resting in its 
sheath. The age was still fitted to evoke 
a generous ambition; and this son, from 
whose natural gifts there was so much to 
hope for, might play his part, at least as a 
diplomatist, if the present quiet continued. 
Had not the learned man said that his 
natural disposition would lead him out 
always upon practice? And in truth, the 
memory of that Silent hero had its fascina- 
tion forthe youth. When, about this time, 
Peter de Keyser, Thomas’s brother, un- 
veiled at last his tomb of wrought bronze 
and marble in the Nieuwe Kerk at Delft, 
the young Sebastian was one of a small 
company present, and relished greatly the 
cold and abstract simplicity of the monu- 
ment, so conformable to the great, ab- 
stract, and unuttered force of the hero 
who slept beneath, 

In complete contrast to all that is ab- 
stract or cold in art, the home of Sebas- 
tian, the family mansion of the Storcks — 
a house, the front of which still survives 
in one of those patient architectural pieces 
by Jan van der Heyde — was, inits minute 
and busy well-being, like an epitome of 
Holland itself, with all the good-fortune 
of its “thriving genius” reflected, quite 
spontaneously, in the national taste. The 
nation had learned to content itself with 
a religion which told little, or not at all, 
on the outsides of things. But we may 
fancy that something of the religious 
spirit had gone, according to the law of 
the transmutation of forces, into the scru- 
pulous care for cleanliness, into the grave, 
old-world, conservative beauty of Dutch 
houses, which meant that the life people 
maintained in them was normally affec- 
tionate and pure. 

The most curious florists of Holland 
were ambitious to supply the burgomaster 
Van Storck with the choicest products of 
their skill, for the garden spread below 
the windows on either side of the portico, 
and the central avenue of hoary beeches 
which led to it. Naturally, this house, 
within a mile of the city of Haarlem, be- 
came a resort of the artists, then mixing 





freely in great society, giving and receiv- 
ing hints as to the domestic picturesque. 
Creatures of leisure — of Jeisure, on both 
sides — they were the appropriate com- 
plement of Dutch prosperity, as it was 
understood just then. Sebastian the elder 
could almost have wished his son to be 
one of them; it was the next best thing 
to the being an influential publicist or 
statesman. The Dutch had just begun 
to see what a picture their country was — 
its canals, and doompjis, and endless, 
broadly lighted meadows, and thousands 
of miles of quaint water-side; and their 
painters, the first true masters of land- 
scape for its own sake, were further in- 
forming them in the matter. They were 
bringing proof, for all who cared to see, 
of the wealth of color there was all 
around them, in this, supposably, sad 
land. Above all, they developed the old 
Low Country taste for interiors. Those 
innumerable genxre pieces — conversation, 
music, play — were in truth the equivalent 
of novel-reading for that day; its own ac- 
tual life, in its own proper circumstances, 
reflected in various degrees of idealiza- 
tion; with no diminution of the sense of 
reality (that is to say) but with more and 
more purged and perfected delightfulness 
of interest. Themselves illustrating, as 
every student of their history knows, the 
good-fellowship of family life, it was the 
ideal of that life which these artists de- 
picted; the ideal of home in a country 
where the preponderant interests of life, 
after all, could not well be out of doors. 
Of the earth earthy — genuine red earth 
of the old Adam — it was an ideal very 
different from that which the sacred Ital- 
ian painters had evoked from the life of 
Italy, yet, in its best types, was not with- 
out a kind of natural religiousness. And 
in the achievement of a type of beauty so 
national and vernacular, the votaries of 
purely Dutch art might well feel that the 
Italianizers, like Berghem, Both, and Jan 
Weenix, went so far afield in vain. 

The fine organization and acute intelli- 
gence of Sebastian would have made him 
an effective connoisseur of the arts, as he 
showed by the justice of his remarks in 
those assemblies of the artists which his 
father so much loved. But in truth the 
arts were a matter he could but just tol- 
erate. Why add, by a forced and artificial 
production, to the monotonous tide of 
competing, fleeting existence? Only, find- 
ing so much fine art actually about him, 
he was compelled (so to speak) to adjust 
himself to it; to ascertain and accept 
that in it which should least collide with, 
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or might even carry forward a little, his 
own characteristic tendencies. Obviously 
somewhat jealous of his intellectual inter- 
ests, he loved inanimate nature, it might 
have been thought, better than man. He 
cared nothing, indeed, for the warm sand- 
banks of Wynants, nor for those eerie 
relics of ancient woodland which survive 
in Hobbema.and Ruysdael, still less for 
the highly colored sceneries of the aca- 
demic band at Rome, in spite of the escape 
they provide one into clear breadth of 
atmosphere. For though Sebastian van 
Storck refused to travel, he loved the dis- 
tant, —he enjoyed the sense of things 
seen from a distance, carrying us, as on 
wide wings of space itself, far out of 
one’s actual surroundings. His prefer- 
ence in the matter of art was, therefore, 
for those prospects @ vol d’oiseau — of 
the caged bird on the wing at last — of 
which Rubens had the secret, and still 
more Philip de Koninck, four of whose 
choicest works occupied the four walls of 
his chamber, — visionary escapes, north, 
south, east, and west, into a wide-open, 
though, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
sullen land. For the fourth of them he 
had exchanged with his mother a marvel- 
lously vivid Metsu, lately bequeathed to 
him, in which she herself was presented. 
They were the sole ornaments he permit- 
ted himself. From the midst of the busy 
and busy-'ooking house, crowded with the 
furniture and the pretty little toys of many 
generations, a long passage led the rare 
visitor up a winding staircase; and (again 
at the end of a long passage) he found 
himself as if shut off from the whole talk- 
ative Dutch world, and in the embrace of 
that wonderful quiet, which is also possi- 
ble in Holland, at its height all around 
him. It was here that Sebastian could 
yield himself, with the only sort of love he 
had ever felt, to the supremacy of his 
difficult thoughts. A kind of empty place! 
Here, you felt, all had been mentally put 
to rights by the working out of a long 
equation, which had “zero equals zero” 
for its result. Here one did, and perhaps 
felt, nothing; one only thought. Of liv- 
ing creatures only birds came there freely, 
the sea-birds especially, to attract and 
detain which there were all sorts of in- 
genious contrivances about the windows, 
such as one may see in the cottage scen- 
eries of Jan Steen and others. There was 
something perhaps of his passion for dis- 
tance in this welcoming of the creatures 
of the air. A great simplicity in their 
manner of life had, indeed, been charac- 
teristic of many a distinguished Hollander, 





— William the Silent, Baruch de Spinosa, 
the brothers De Witt. But the simplicity 
of Sebastian van Storck was something 
different from that, and certainly nothing 
democratic. His mother thought him like 
one disembarrassing himself carefully, and 
little by little, of all impediments, habitu- 
ating himself gradually to make shift with 
as little as possible, in preparation for a 
long journey. 

The burgomaster Van Storck enter- 
tained a party of friends, consisting chiefly 
of his favorite artists, one summer even- 
ing. The guests were seen arriving on 
foot in the fine weather, some of them 
accompanied by their wives and daugh- 
ters, against the light of the low sun, fall- 
ing red on the old trees of the avenue and 
the faces of those who advanced along it 
— Willem van Aelst, expecting to find 
hints for a flower-portrait in the exotics 
which would decorate the banqueting- 
room; Gerard Dow, to feed his eye, amid 
all that glittering luxury, on the combat 
between candlelight and the last rays of 
the departing sun; Thomas de Keyser, to 
catch by stealth the likeness of Sebastian 
the younger. Albert Cuyp was there, who, 
developing the latent gold in Rembrandt, 
had brought into his native Dordrecht a 
heavy wealth of sunshine, as exotic as 
those flowers or the Eastern carpets on 
the burgomaster’s tables; with Hooch, the 
indoor Cuyp, and Willem van de Velde, 
who painted those shore-pieces, with gay 
ships of war, such as he loved, for’his 
patron’s cabinet. Thomas de Keyser 
came in company with his brother Peter, 
his niece, and young Mr. Nicholas Stone 
from England, pupil of that brother Peter, 
who afterwards married the niece. For 
the life of Dutch artists, too, was exem- 
plary in matters of domestic relationship, 
its history telling many a cheering story 
of mutual faith in misfortune. Hardly 
less exemplary was the comradeship which 
they displayed among themselves, obscur- 
ing their best gifts sometimes, one in the 
mere accessories of another man’s work, 
so that they came together to-night with 
no fear of falling out, and spoiling the 
musical interludes of Madame van Storck 
in the large back parlor. A little way 
behind the other guests, three of them 
together, son, grandson, and the grand- 
father, moving slowly, came the Honde- 
coeters — Giles, Gybrecht, and Melchior. 
They led the party, before the house was 
entered, by fading light to see the curious 
poultry of the burgomaster go to roost; 
and it was almost night when the supper- 
room was reached at last. The occasion 
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was an important one to Sebastian, and to 
others, through him. For— was it the 
music of the duets? he asked himself 
next morning, with a certain distaste as 
he remembered it all, or the heady Span- 
ish wines poured out so freely in those 
narrow but deep Venetian glasses? —on 
this evening he approached more nearly 
than he had ever yet done to Mademoi- 
selle van Westrheene, as she sat there 
beside the clavecin, looking very ruddy 
and fresh in her white satin, trimmed with 
glossy crimson swansdown, 

So genially attempered, so warm, was 
life become, in the land of which Plioy 
had spoken as scarcely dry land at all. 
And, in truth, the sea which Sebastian so 
much loved, and with so great a satisfac- 
tion and sense of well-being in every bint 
of its nearness, is never far distant in 
Holland. Invading all places, stealing 
under one’s feet, insinuating itself every- 
where along an endless network of canals 
(by no means such formal channels as we 
understand by the name, but picturesque 
rivers, with sedgy banks and haunted by 
innumerable birds) its incidents present 
themselves oddly even in one’s park or 
woodland walks; the ship in full sail ap- 
pearing suddenly among the great trees, 
or above the garden wall, where we had 
no suspicion of the presence of water. In 
the very conditions of life in such a coun- 
try there was a standing force of pathos, 
The country itself shared the uncertainty 
of the individual human life; and there 
was pathos also in the constantly renewed, 
heavily taxed labor, necessary to keep the 
native soil, fought for so unselfishly, there 
at all; with a warfare that must still be 
maintained when that other struggle with 
the Spaniard was over. But though Se- 
bastian liked to breathe, so nearly, the sea 
and its influences, those were considera- 
tions he scarcely entertained. In his pas- 
sion for Schwindsucht—in English we 
haven’t the word —he found it pleasant 
to think of the resistless element which 
left one hardly a foot-space amidst the 
yielding sand; of the old beds of lost 
rivers, surviving now only as deeper chan- 
nels in the sea; of the remains of a cer- 
tain ancient town, which within men’s 
memory had lost its few remaining inhab- 
itants, and, with its already empty tombs, 
dissolved and disappeared in the flood. 

It happened, on occasion of an excep- 
tionally low tide, that some remarkable 
relics were exposed to view on the coast 
of the island of Vleeland. A country- 
man’s wagon overtaken by the tide, as 
he returned with merchandise from the 





shore, you might have supposed, but for 
a touch of grace in the construction of 
the thing, — lightly wrought timber-work, 
united and adorned by a multitude of brass 
fastenings, like the work of children for 
their simplicity; while the rude, stiff 
chair, or throne, set upon it, seemed to 
distinguish it as a chariot of state. To 
some antiquarians it told the story of the 
overwhelming of one of the chiefs of the 
old primeval people of Holland, amid all 
his gala array, in a great storm. But it 
was another view which Sebastian pre- 
ferred; that this object was sepulchral, 
namely, tm its motives—the one surviv- 
ing relic of a grand burial, in the ancient 
manner, of a king or hero, whose very 
tomb was dissolved away. Sunt mets 
mete! There came with it the odd fancy 
that he himself would like to have been 
dead and gone as long ago, with a kind of 
envy of those whose deceasing was so 
long since over, 

On more peaceful days he would ponder 
Pliny’s account of those primeval fore- 
fathers, but without Pliny’s contempt for 
them. A cloyed Roman might despise 
their humble existence, fixed by necessity 
from age to age, and with no desire of 
change, as “the ocean poured in its flood 
twice a day, making it uncertain whether 
the country was a part of the continent or 
of the sea.” But for his part Sebastian 
found something of poetry in all that, as 
he conceived what thoughts the old Hol- 
lander might have had at his fishing, with 
nets themselves woven of seaweed, wait- 
ing carefully for his drink on the heavy 
rains, and taking refuge as the flood rose 
on the sand-hills, in a little hut constructed 
but airily on tall stakes, conformable to 
the elevation of the highest tides; like a 
navigator, thought the learned writer, 
when the sea was risen, like a ship- 
wrecked mariner when it was retired. To 
the fancy of Sebastian, he lived with great 
breadths of calm light above and around 
him, influenced by, and in a sense, living 
upon them; and he felt that he might well 
complain, to Pliny’s so infinite surprise, 
on being made a Roman citizen. 

And certainly Sebastian van Storck did 
not felicitate his people on the luck which, 
in the words of another old writer, “hath 
disposed them to so thriving a genius.” 
Their restless ingenuity in making and 
maintaining dry land where nature had 
willed the sea, was even more like the in- 
dustry of animals than had been the life 
of their forefathers. Away with that 
tetchy, feverish, unworthy agitation, with 
this and that, all too importunate, motive 
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of interest! And then, “ My son!” said 
his father, ‘* be stimulated to action!” — 
he too thinking of that heroic industry 
which had triumphed over nature, pre- 
cisely where the contest had been most 
difficult. 

Yet, in truth, Sebastian was forcibly 
taken by the simplicity of a great affection, 
as set forth in an incident of real life of 
which he heard just then. The eminent 
Grotius being condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, his wife determined to 
share his fate, alleviated only by the read- 
ing of books sent by friends. The books, 
finished, were returned in a great chest. 
In this chest the wife inclosed the hus- 
band, and was able to reply to the objec- 
tions of the soldiers who carried it, com- 
plaining of its weight, with a self-control 
which she maintained till the captive was 
in safety, herself remaining to face the 
consequences; and there was a kind of 
absoluteness of affection in that, which 
attracted Sebastian for a while to ponder 
on the practical forces which shape men’s 
lives. Had he turned, indeed, to a prac- 
tical career, it would have been less in the 
direction of the military or political life 
than to another form of enterprise popu- 
lar with his countrymen. In the eager, 
gallant life of that age, if the sword fell 
for a moment into its sheath, they were 
for starting off on perilous voyages to the 
regions of frost and snow in search after 
that “ north-western passage,” for the dis- 
covery of which the States-General had 
offered large rewards. Sebastian, in 
effect, found a charm in the thought of 
that still, drowsy, spell-bound world of 
perpetual ice, as in art and life he could 
always tolerate the sea. Admiral-general 
of Holland, as painted by Van der Helst, 
with a marine background by Bakhuysen 
— at moments his father could fancy him 
S80. 

There was still another very different 
sort of character to which Sebastian 
would let his thoughts stray, without 
check, for atime. His mother, whom he 
much resembled outwardly, a Catholic 
from Brabant, had had saints in her fam- 
ily, and from time to time the mind of 
Sebastian had been occupied with the 
subject of monastic life, its quiet, its ne- 
gation. The portrait of a certain Carthu- 
sian prior, which, like the famous statue 
Of Saint Bruno, the first Carthusian, in 
the church of Santa Maria dei Angeli at 
Rome, could it have spoken, would have 
said, “Silence!” kept strange company 
with the painted visages of men of affairs. 
A great theological strife was then raging 
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in Holland. Grave ministers of religion 
assembled sometimes, like the painted 
scene by Rembrandt, in the burgomas- 
ter’s house; and once, not however in 
their company, came a renowned young 
Jewish divine, Baruch de Spinosa, with 
whom, most unexpectedly, Sebastian 
found himself in sympathy, meeting the 
young Jew’s far-reaching thoughts half 
way to the confirmation of his own; and 
he did not know that his visitor, very 
ready with the pencil, had taken his like- 
ness as they talked, on the fly-leaf of his 
note-book. Alive to that theological dis- 
turbance in the air all around him, he re- 
fused to be moved by it, as essentially a 
strife on small matters, anticipating a va- 
grant regret which may have visited many 
other minds since,—the regret, namely, 
that the old, pensive, use-and-wont Catholi- 
cism, which had accompanied the nation’s 
earlier struggle for existence, and con- 
soled it therein, had been taken from it. 
And for himself, indeed, what impressed 
him in that old Catholicism was a kind of 
lull in it—a lulling power —like that of 
the monotonous organ-music, which Hol- 
land, Catholic or not, still so greatly loves, 
But what he could not away with in the 
Catholic religion was its unfailing drift 
towards the concrete — the positive image- 
ries of a faith, so richly beset with per- 
sons, things, historical incidents. 

Rigidly logical in the method of his 
inferences, he attained the poetic quality 
only by the audacity with which he con- 
ceived the whole sublime extensicn of his 
premises. The contrast was a strange 
one, between the careful, the almost petty, 
fineness of his personal surrounding — all 
the elegant conventionalities of life, in 
that rising Dutch family — and the mortal 
coldness of a temperament the intellec- 
tual tendencies of which seemed to neces- 
sitate straightforward flight from all that 
was positive. He seemed, if one may 
say so, in love with death; preferring 
winter to summer; finding only a tran- 
quillizing influence in the thought of the 
earth beneath our feet cooling down for- 
ever from its old cosmic heat; watching 
pleasurably how their colors fled out of 
things, and the long sandbank in the sea, 
which had been the rampart of a town, 
was washing down initsturn. One ofhis 
acquaintance, a penurious young poet, 
who, having nothing in his pockets but 
the imaginative or otherwise barely po- 
tential gold of manuscript verses, would 
have grasped so eagerly, had they lain 
within his reach, at the elegant outsides 
of life, thought the fortunate Sebastian, 
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possessed of every possible opportunity 
of that kind, yet bent only on dispensing 
with it; certainly a most puzzling, and 
comfortless creature. A few only, half 
discerning what was in his mind, would 
fain have shared his intellectual clearness, 
and found a kind of attractive beauty. in 
this youthful enthusiasm for an abstract 
theorem. Extremes meeting, his cold 
and dispassionate detachment from all 
that is most attractive to ordinary minds 
came to have the impressiveness of a great 
passion. And for the most part, people 
had loved him; feeling instinctively that 
there must be somewhere the justifica- 
tion of his difference from themselves. It 
was like being in love; or it was an intel- 
lectual malady, such as pleaded for for- 
bearance, like bodily sickness, and gave 
at times a resigned and touching sweet- 
ness to what he did and said. Only 
once, at a moment of the wild popular ex- 
citement which at that period was easy to 
provoke in Holland, there was a certain 
group of persons who would have shut 
him up as no well-wisher to, and perhaps 
a plotter against, the common weal. A 
single traitor might cut the dykes in an 
hour, in the interest of the English or the 
French. Or, had he already committed 
some treasonable act, who was so anxious 
to expose no writing of his that he left his 
letters unsigned, and there were little 
stratagems to get specimens of his fair 
manuscript? For with all his breadth of 
mystic intention, he was anxious, as the 
hours crept on, to leave all the inevitable 
details of life at least in order, in equa- 
tion. And all his singularities appeared 
to be summed up in his refusal to take his 
place in the life-sized family group, paint- 
ed, tres distingué et tres soigné, remarks a 
modern critic of the work —about this 
time. His mother expostulated with him 
on the matter,—she must needs feel, a 
little icily, the emptiness of hope, and 
something more than the due measure of 
cold in things for a woman of her age, in 
the person of a son who desired but to 
fade out of the world like a breath, — and 
suggested filial duty. ‘Good mother!” 
he answered, “there are duties towards 
the intellect also, which women can but 
rarely understand.” 

The artists and their wives were come 
to supper again, with the burgomaster 
Van Storck. Mademoiselle van West- 
rheene was also come, with her sister and 
mother. The girl was by this time fallen 
in love with Sebastian; and she was one 
of the few who, in spite of his terrible 
coldness, really loved him for himself. 


But though of good birth she was poor, 
while Sebastian could not but perceive 
that there he had many suitors of his 
wealth. In truth, Madame van West- 
rheene, her mother, did wish to marry 
this daughter into the great world, and 
plied many arts to that end, such as 
“daughterful” mothers use. Her healthy 
freshness of mien and mind, her ruddy 
beauty, some showy presents that had 
passed, were of a piece with the ruddy 
coloring of the very house those people 
lived in; and for a moment the cheerful 
warmth that may be felt in life seemed to 
come very close to him —to come forth, 
and enfold him. Meantime the girl her- 
self, taking note of this, and that on a 
former occasion of their meeting he had 
seemed likely to respond to her inclina- 
tion, and that his father would readily 
consent to such a marriage, surprised him 
on the sudden with those coquetries and 
importunities, all those little arts of love, 
which often succeed with men. Only, to 
Sebastian they seemed opposed to that 
absolute nature we suppose in love. And 
while, in the eyes of all around him to- 
night, this courtship seemed to promise 
him, thus early in life, a kind of quiet 
happiness, he was coming to an estimate 
of the situation, with regard to that ideal 
of a calm, intellectual indifference, of 
which he was the sworn chevalier. Set 
in the cold, hard light of. that, this girl, 
with the pronounced personal views of 
her mother, and in the very effectiveness 
of arts prompted by a real affection, bring- 
ing the warm life they prefigured so close 
to him, seemed vulgar. And still he felt 
himself bound in honor; or judged from 
their manner that she and those about 
them thought him thus bound. He did 
not reflect on the inconsistency of the 
feeling of honor (living, as it does essen- 
tially, upon the concrete and minute de- 
tail of social relationship) for one who, on 
principle, set so slight a value on any- 
thing whatever that is merely relative in 
its character. 

The guests, growing late and lively, 
were almost pledging the betrothed in 
the rich wine. Only Sebastian’s mother 
knew; and at that advanced hour, while 
the company were thus intently occupied, 
drew away the burgomaster to confide to 
him the misgiving she felt, grown to a 
great height just then. The young mah 
had slipped from the assembly; but cer- 
tainly not with Mademoiselle van West- 
rheene, who was suddenly withdrawn also. 
And she never appeared again in the 





world, Already, next day, with the ru- 
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mor that Sebastian had left his home, it 
was known that the expected marriage 
would not take place. The girl, indeed, 
alleged something in the way of a cause 
on her part; but seemed to fade away 
continually afterwards, and in the eyes of 
all who saw her was like one perishing of 
wounded pride. But to make a clean 
breast of her poor girlish worldliness, be- 
fore she became a déguine, she confessed 
to her mother the receipt of the letter — 
the cruel letter that had killed her. And 
in effect, the first copy of this letter, writ- 
ten with a very deliberate fineness, reject- 
ing her — accusing her, so natural, and 
simply loyal! of a vulgar coarseness of 
character — was found, oddly tacked on, 
as their last word, to the studious record 
of the abstract thoughts which had been 
the real business of Sebastian’s life, in 
the room whither his mother went to seek 
him next day, littered with the fragments 
of the one portrait of him in existence, 

The neat and elaborate manuscript vol- 
ume, of which this letter formed the final 
page (odd transition! by which a train of 
thought so abstract drew its conclusion in 
the sphere of action), afforded at length, 
to the few who were interested in him, a 
much coveted insight into the curiosity of 
his existence; and I pause just here to 
indicate in outline the kind of reasoning 
through which, making the “infinite ” his 
beginning and his end, Sebastian was 
come to think all definite forms of being, 
the warm pressure of life, the cry of hu- 
manity itself, no more than a troublesome 
irritation of the surface, a passing vexa- 
tious thought, or uneasy dream, of the 
absolute mind —at its height of petulant 
importunity in the eager human crea- 
ture. 

The volume was, indeed, a kind of trea- 
tise to be; a hard, systematic, well-con- 
catenated train of thought, still implicated 
in the circumstances of a journal. Lib- 
erated from the accidents of that particu- 
lar form, its unavoidable details of place 
and occasion, the theoretic strain would 
have been found mathematically continu- 
ous. The already so weary Sebastian 
might perhaps never have taken in hand, 
or succeeded in, this detachment of his 
thoughts; every one of which, beginning 
with himself there, as the peculiar and 
intimate apprehension of this or that 
particular day and hour, seemed still to 
protest against such disturbance, as if 
reluctant to part from those accidental 
associations of the personal history which 
had prompted it, and become a purely 
intellectual abstraction, 





The series began with Sebastian’s boy- 
ish enthusiasm for a strange, fine saying 
of Doctor Baruch de Spinosa’s, concern- 
ing the divine love —that whoso loveth 
God truly must not expect to be loved by 
him in return, Through mere reaction 
against an actual surrounding of which 
every circumstance tended to make hima 
finished egotist, that bold assertion de- 
fined for him the ideal of an intellectual 
disinterestedness, of a domain of unim- 
passioned mind, with the desire to put 
one’s subjective side out of the way, and 
let pure reason speak. 

And what pure reason affirmed, in the 
first place, as the “ beginning of wisdom,” 
was that the world is but a thought, or 
series of thoughts, existent, therefore, 
solely in mind. It showed him, as he 
fixed the mental eye with more and more 
of self-absorption on the facts of his intel- 
lectual existence, a picture or vision of 
the universe as actually the product, so 
far as he really knew it, of his own lonely 
thinking power — of himself there, think- 
ing; as being zero without him; and as 
possessing a perfectly homogeneous unity 
in that. “Things that have nothing in 
common with each other,” said the ax- 
iomatic reason, “cannot be understood or 
explained by means of each other.” But 


‘to pure reason things discovered them- 


selves as being, in their essence, thought 
—all things, even the most opposite 
things, mere transmutations of a single 
power, — the power of thought. All was 
but conscious mind. Therefore, all the 
more exclusively, he must minister to 
mind, to the intellectual power, submit- 
ting himself to the sole direction of that 
whithersoever it might lead him. Every- 
thing must be referred to, and, as it were, 
changed into the terms of that, if its es- 
sential value was to be ascertained. “ Joy,” 
he said, anticipating Spinosa, — that, for 
the attainment of which men are ready to 
surrender all beside —“is but the name 
of a passion in which the mind passes to 
a greater perfection or power of thinking ; 
as grief of the passion in which it passes 
to a less.” 

Looking backward for the generative 
source of that power, from himself to the 
cause of his mysterious being, he still re- 
flected, as one can but do, himself —the 
pattern of himself — vaguer and enlarged, 
upon the broad screen of the supposable 
world without. In this way, some, at all 
events, would have explained his mental 
process. To him it was nothing less than 
the apprehension, the revelation, of the 
greatest and most real of ideas — the se- 
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cret structure of all things. He, too, with 
his vividly colored existence, with this 
picturesque and sensuous world of Dutch 
art and Dutch reality all around, which 
would fain have made him the prisoner of 
its colors, its genial warmth, its struggle 
for life, its selfish and crafty love, was but 
a transient perturbation of the absolute 
mind; of which, indeed, all finite things 
whatever, time itself, the most durable 
achievements of nature and man, and all 
that seems most like independent energy, 
are no more than petty accidents or affec- 
tions, Theorem and corollary! Thus 
they stood: — 

“There can be only one substance ; corol- 
lary, the greatest of errors is to think 
that the non-existent, the world. of finite 
things seen and felt, really is: theorem, 
—for whatever is, is but in that; corol- 
lary (practical), one’s wisdom, therefore, 
consists in hastening, so far as may be, 
the action of those forces which tend to 
the restoration of equilibrium, to the calm 
surface of the absolute and untroubled 
mind, to ¢adula rasa, by the extinction in 
one of all that is but correlative to the 
finite illusion — by the suppression of our- 
selves.” 

In the loneliness which was gather- 
ing round him, and oddly enough as a 
somewhat surprising thing, he wondered 
whether there were, or had been others, 
who had like thoughts, ready to welcome 
any such as his veritable compatriots. 
And, in fact, he became aware just then, 
in readings difficult indeed, but which 
their absorbing interest caused to seem 
almost like an illicit pleasure, a sense of 
kinship with certain older minds. The 
study of many an earlier adventurous the- 
orist satisfied his curiosity, as the record 
of daring physical adventure, for instance, 
might satisfy the curiosity of the healthy. 
It was a tradition, a constant tradition — 
that daring thought of his; an echo, or 
haunting, recurrent voice of the human 
soul itself (and as such, sealed with nat- 
ural truth), which certain minds would not 
fail to heed ; discerning also, if they were 
really loyal to themselves, its practical 
conclusion. The One alone is: and all 
things beside are but its passing affec- 
tions, which have no proper right to be. 

Even as, but its accidents or affections, 
there might have been found, within the 
circumference of the infinite thinker, an 
adequate scope for the joy and love of the 
creature. There have been dispositions 
in which that abstract theorem has only 
induced a renewed value for the finite 
interests around and within us. Centre 





of heat and light, —truly, nothing has 
seemed to lie beyond the touch of its 
perpetual summer. It has allied itself to 
the poetical or artistic sympathy, which 
feels challenged to become acquainted 
with and explore the various forms of 
finite existence all the more intimately, 
just because of that sense of one lively 
spirit circulating through all things —a 
tiny soul in the very sunbeam, or leaf. 
Sebastian van Storck, on the contrary, 
was determined, perhaps by some inher- 
ited satiety and fatigue in his nature, to 
the opposite issue of the practical di- 
lemma. For him, it was the pallid arctic 
sun, disclosing itself over the dead level 
of a glacial, a.barren and absolutely lonely, 
sea. The lively purpose of life had been 
frozen out of it. What he must admire, 
and love if he could, was “ equilibrium,” 
the void, the tabula rasa, into which, 
through all those apparent energies of 
man and nature that in truth are but forces 
of disintegration, the world was really 
settling. And, himself a mere circum- 
stance in a fatalistic series, to which the 
clay of the potter was no adequate paral- 
lel, he could not expect to be “loved in 
return.” At first, indeed, he had a kind 
of delight in his thoughts —in the eager 
pressure forward, to whatsoever conclu- 
sion, of an intellectual gymnastic, which 
was like the making of Euclid. Only, 
little by little, under the freezing influ- 
ence of the propositions themselves, the 
theoretic vitality itself, and with it his 
old eagerness for truth, the care to track 
it from proposition to proposition, was 
chilled out of him. And, in fact, the con- 
clusion was there already (might be fore- 
seen) in the premises. By a singular 
perversity, it seemed to him that every 
one of those passing affections — himself, 
alas! at times — was forever trying to be 
—to assert itself; to maintain its isolated 
and petty self, by a kind of practical lie in 
things; all through every incident of that 
hypothetic existence it had protested that 
its proper function was to die. Surely! 
they marred the freedom, the truth, the 
beatific calm of the absolute selfishness, 
which could not, if it would, pass beyond 
the circumference of itself; to which at 
times, with a fantastic sense of well-being, 
he found himself capable of a kind of 
fanatical devotion. And those, as he con- 
ceived, were his moments of genuine the- 
oretic insight, in which, under the abstract 
“light perpetual,” he died to self; while 
yet the intellect, after all, had attained a 
freedom of its own, through the vigorous 


| act which assured him that as nature was 
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but a thought of his, so himself also was 
but the passing thought of God. 

No! rather a puzzle only — an anomaly 
—-upon that one, white, unruffled con- 
sciousness! His first principle once rec- 
ognized, all the rest, the whole array of 
propositions down to the heartless practi- 
cal conclusion, must follow of themselves. 
Detachment; to hasten hence; to fold up 
one’s whole self, as a vesture put aside; 
to anticipate, by such individual force as 
he could find in him, the slow disintegra- 
tion by which nature herself is levelling 
the eternal hills; here would be the se- 
cret of peace, of such dignity and truth as 
there could be in a world which after all 
was essentially an illusion. For Sebas- 
tian at least, the world and the individual 
alike had been divested of all effective 
purpose. The most vivid of finite objects ; 
the dramatic episodes of Dutch history; 
the brilliant personalities which had found 
their parts to play in them; that golden 
art, surrounding one with an ideal world, 
through which the real world was discern- 
ible indeed beyond, but etherealized by 
the medium through which it came to 
one, — all this, for most men so powerful 
a link to existence, only set him on the 
thought of escape — means of escape — 
into a formless and nameless infinite world, 
evenly grey. The very emphasis of those 
objects, their importunity to the eye, the 
ear, the finite intelligence, was but the 
measure of their distance from what really 
is. QOne’s personal presence — the pres- 
ence, such a3 it is, of the most incisive 
things and persons around one — could 
but lessen by so much, that which really 
is; yet is, undeniably, of a very transient 
nature. To restore ¢abulda rasa, then, 
by a continual effort at self.effacement! 
Actually proud, at times, of his curious, 
well-reasoned nihilism, he could only re- 
gard what is called the business of life as 
no better than a trifling and wearisome 
delay. Bent on making sacrifice of the 
rich life possible for him (as he would 
readily have sacrificed that of other peo- 
ple) to the bare and formal logic of the 
reply to a query, never proposed by en- 
tirely healthy minds, regarding the remote 
conditions and tendencies of that life, he 
did not reflect that if others had inquired 
as scrupulously the world could never 
have come so far at all —that the fact of 
its having come so far was itself a weighty 
exception to his hypothesis. His fantas- 
tic devotion soaring into fanaticism, into 
a kind of religious mania, with what was 
really a vehement assertion of his indi- 
vidual will, he had formulated duty as the 
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principle to hinder as little as possible 
what he called the restoration of equilib- 
rium, of the primary consciousness to it- 
self —its relief from that uneasy, tetchy, 
unworthy dream of a world, made so ill, 
or dreamt so weakly —to forget, to be 
forgotten. 

And at length this dark fanaticism, 
losing the support of pride in the mere 
novelty of a reasoning so hard and dry, 
turned round upon him, as our fanaticism 
will, in black melancholy. The theoretic, 
or imaginative, desire to urge time’s creep- 
ing footsteps, was felt now as the physical 
fatigue which leaves the book or the letter 
unfinished, or finishes eagerly, out of hand, 
for mere finishing’s sake, unimportant 
business. Strange! that the presence to 
the mind of a metaphysical abstraction 
should have had this power over one so 
fortunately endowed for the reception of 
the sensible world. It could hardly have 
been so with him but for the concurrence 
of physical causes with the influences 
proper to a mere thought. The moralist, 
indeed, might have noted that a kind of 
pride, a morbid fear of vulgarity, lent 
secret strength to the intellectual preju- 
dice, which realized duty as the renuncia- 
tion of all finite objects, the fastidious 
refusal to be or do any limited thing. But 
beyond this, it was legible in his own ad- 
missions from time to time, that the body, 
following, as it will with powerful tem- 
peraments, the lead of mind and the will, 
the intellectual consumption (so to term 
it) had been concurrent with, strengthened 
and was strengthened by, a vein of physical 
phthisis —by a merely physical accident, 
after all, of his bodily constitution ; which 
might have taken a different turn had an- 
other accident Jed him to the hills instead 
of to the shore. Is it only the result of 
disease? he would ask himself sometimes 
with asudden suspicion of his intellectual 
cogency — this persuasion that myself, 
and all that surrounds me, are but a 
diminution of that which really is ?— this 
unkindly melancholy? 

The journal, with that “cruel” letter to 
Mademoiselle van Westrheene coming as 
the last step in the rigid process of theo- 
retic deduction, circulated among the 
curious ; and people made their judgments 
upon it. There were some who held that 
such opinions should be suppressed by 
law; that they were, or might become, 
dangerous to society. Perhaps it was the 
contessor of his mother who thought of 
the matter most justly. The aged man 
smiled, observing how, even for minds by 
no means slight, the mere dress alters the 
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look of a familiar thought — with a happy 
sort of smile as he added (meaning that 
the truth of Sebastian’s apprehension was 
duly covered by the propositions of his 
own creed, and quoting Sebastian’s fa- 
vorite pagan wisdom from the lips of 
Saint Paul) “In Him, we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

Next day, as Sebastian escaped to the 
sea under the long, monotonous line of 
windmills, in comparative calm of mind 
— reaction of that pleasant morning from 
the madness of the night before — he was 
making light, or trying to make light with 
some success, of his late distress. He 
would fain have thought it a small matter, 
to be adequately set at rest for him by 
certain well-tested influences of external 
nature, in a long visit to the place he liked 
best; a desolate house, amid the sands of 
the Helder, one of the old lodgings of his 
family, — property now, rather, of the sea- 
birds, and almost surrounded by the en- 
croaching tide; though there were still 
relics enough of hardy, sweet things about 
it, to form what was to Sebastian the most 
perfect garden in Holland. Here he could 
make “equation” between himself and 
what was not himself, and set things in 
order, in preparation towards such delib- 
erate and final change in his manner of 
living as circumstances so clearly neces- 
sitated. 

As he stayed in this place, with one or 
two silent serving people, a sudden rising 
of the wind altered, as it might seem, ina 
few dark, tempestuous hours, the entire 
world around him. The strong wind 
changed not again for fourteen days; and 
its effect was a permanent one; so that 
people might have fancied that an enemy 
had indeed cut the dykes somewhere —a 
pin-hole, enough to wreck the ship of 
Holland, or at least that portion of it, 
which underwent an inundation of the sea 
the like of which had not occurred in that 
province for half a century. Only, when 
the body of Sebastian was found, appar- 
ently not long after death, a child lay 
asleep, swaddled warmly in his heavy furs, 
in an upper room of the old tower, to 
which the tide was almost risen; though 
the building still stood firmly, and still 
with the means of life in plenty. And it 
was in the saving of this child, with a 
great effort, as certain circumstances 
seemed to indicate, that Sebastian had 
lost his life. 

His parents were come to seek him, 
believing him bent on self-destruction, 
and were almost glad to find him thus. A 
learned physician, moreover, endeavored 





to comfort his mother by remarking that 
in any case he must certainly have died 
ere many years were passed, slowly, per- 
haps painfully, of a disease then coming 
into the world; disease begotten by the 
fogs of that country — waters, he observed, 
not in their place, “above the firmament ” 
—on people grown somewhat over-deli- 
cate in their nature by the effects of mod- 
ern luxury. 


From Good Words. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY LATER LIFE, 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


FIRST PAPER. 


ON our return to England in 1843, I 
was full of energy and hope. Glowing 
with aspiration and in the enjoyment of 
great domestic happiness, I was antici- 
pating a busy, perhaps overburdened, but 
nevertheless congenial life. It was, how- 
ever, to be one of darkness, perplexity, 
and discouragement. 

On March 12th, 1843, we had celebrated 
my birthday at Heidelberg by a pedestrian 
excursion into the remnants of the ancient 
Hardt Forest, where, seated at the foot of 
a mighty pine-tree, Frau von Schoultz, the 
niece of the Royal Academician, Thomas 
Phillips, sang so splendidly, in Swedish, 
Geijer’s “Old Gothic Lion,” an heroic 
national air greatly beloved in Sweden, 
that some peasant girls cutting an early 
growth in the glades of the wood came 
forth, and with brandished sickles kept 
time to the strain. 

It was a lovely day and a beautiful 
scene, yet marked by an unspeakable sad- 
ness, which was afterwards to dim the 
brightness of our lives. Our handsome, 
nimble little Claude, then in his tenth 
year, and called by his preceptors for the 
sweetness of his disposition and his bril- 
liant attainments, der goldene Funge, was 
perceived to be lame. He said, “ It was 
nothing.” But when we insisted on an 
explanation, he confessed to his right 
knee being tired. “It hurt him just a 
little; nothing to speak of.” He contin- 
ued to limp, and we, naturally troubled, 
to ask, What did it mean? He fancied 
it was sprained. He had felt it ever since 
M. N. (mentioning an English youth), fol- 
lowing him up the staircase about Christ- 
mas, had for a joke lifted him up by his 
collar over the balustrade. Somehow he 
had slipped out of his hand and dropped 
to the pavement, but he had lighted on 
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his feet. 
felt his knee when he was tired. 


He had not been hurt. Heonly 


Poor Claude! He seemed so bright 
and cheerful that, by some strange chance, 
although shocked by the disclosure, we 
accepted his explanation. The entire 
party returned home weary, and he seem- 
ing not more so than the rest, we forgot 
in the stir and occupation of leaving Hei- 
delberg our momentary anxiety. 

But after my husband and | with the 
younger children had arrived in England, 
and were busy settling in a house we had 
taken at Upper Clapton, we received a 
letter from our daughter Annie, then re- 
siding ina French family at Heidelberg, 
that filled us with dismay and anguish. 
Claude’s knee had suddenly developed the 
most alarming features of disease. The 
English physician at Mannheim who had 
seen him desired that his parents might 
be immediately apprised and he taken 
home. With scarcely the delay of an 
hour, therefore, William set off to Heidel- 
berg, and brought back the dear child 
from the first-rate private school where we 
had left him with his eldest brother. 

The eminent surgeon,.Mr. Liston, who 
examined the knee, considered the life of 
the sufferer might be saved by the ampu- 
tation of the limb. Sir Aston Key, after 


scrutinizing the case thoroughly, saw dan-: 


ger on every side. The knee had been 
jarred by the sudden dropping of the boy’s 
entire weight from a second flight of 
Stairs to the pavement. His naturally 
strong constitution had been weakened by 
the excessive amount of study peculiar to 
German schools, and which he had pur- 
sued with his whole being, by the innu- 
tritious food, and his having slept in a 
chamber under a hot metal roof. No 
means had been immediately taken to 
counteract the effects of the accident, 
which had likewise been aggravated by 
the pedestrian excursion into the Hardt 
Forest. Thus white swelling had set in, 
and by that time gained such entire power 
over the system, that even amputation 
could not arrest it. Sir Aston Key told 
us this with the utmost gentleness and 
consideration ; then, declining a fee, left 
us to our sorrow. 

We bad already acquired considerable 
faith in homoeopathy, and as Dr. Epps 
assured us that it succeeded where other 
methods failed, we were thankful to try it, 
but without result. The poor child mean- 
time, in his helpless condition, never 
murmured. Once, when his father in 
great distress of mind suddenly exclaimed 
to him, “I wish the lad who dropped you 
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had to undergo all this, dear Claude,” 
raising his eyes with an expression of 
sorrow and surprise he replied, ** Oh, papa, 
don’t say that. I cannot bear the thought 
of it. Please let my love be given to him, 
for I remember him with nothing but 
kindness.” And the message was sent. 

His thirst for knowledge remained in- 
satiable. And thus, surrounded by a per- 
fect library, chiefly consisting of books 
bestowed upon him by his warm friend, 
Mr. Thomas Tegg, the publisher, of 
Cheapside, reclining in his little carriage, 
he was drawn about our large garden and 
the pleasant shrubbery encompassing our 
field, and, what he greatly enjoyed, for 
miles into the country, his father and I 
accompanying him. 

Later in the year he had the delight 
of welcoming back his elder sister and 
brother under the escort of Herr Miiller, 
a favorite usher in his former school, now 
to his satisfaction engaged by us as tutor. 
Thus he was gladdened by dear old asso- 
ciations; and as by divine mercy he did 
not appear to suffer much, his waning 
existence was gently upheld by a quiet 
happiness. 

Winter came and went. By that time 
he was too feeble to go out of doors. 
Then it pleased Almighty God, in the 
springtime of his life, to call him to a bet- 
ter home. A wild, stormy night ushered 
in March 12, 1844, the anniversary of that 
unfortunate birthday picnic. The wind 
roared round the house, the rain beat 
against the windows, and I, sitting up 
with our sick child, felt my being filled 
with a strange terror of woe. Morning 
came, the storm subsided, the chamber 
was dim with a heavy cloud. Then the 
sun broke through, a bright ray illumined 
the bed from head to foot, the room was 
full of light, and the dear spirit had de- 
parted. 

This grief came into our lives like a 
pathetic variation in a painfully familiar 
dirge, reviving a sorrow that had never 
been really vanquished. After father’s 
death, at the close of 1823, the first ques- 
tion with his widow, daugnters, and sons- 
in-law had been, What was Charles to 
do? And the handsome, manly, generous- 
hearted boy, although but fifteen, having 
no occupation at home, was as anxious to 
fix on a profession as any of us. Father 
had thought of the law fer him. There 
seemed some uncertainty, however, wheth- 
er, as a Friend, he could conscientiously 
fulfil all the duties, and enjoy all the privi- 
leges, of an attorney. Richard Phillips 
was a lawyer, but he had a partner not 
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belonging to our Society to attend to busi- 
ness done in the law courts; and were 
Charles, as in his case, reduced to mere 
conveyancing, he would find little employ- 
ment in Uttoxeter. We were all aware of 
his passion for the sea and shipping, and 
even Creaded its consequences, yet we 
cast our fears away when he consented to 
being articled, in October, 1824, to Mr. 
Rowland Roscoe, a merchant of Liver- 
poo!. We knew the enjoyment he would 
find in the society of. Anna and her hus- 
band, with whom he could spend his lei- 
sure hours; and he was to board with an 
elderly Quaker couple, Joseph and Mary 
Nicholson. Alas, how little attention do 
parents and guardians pay to the innate 
tastes and abilities of the young! Had 
Charles, who displayed great skill with 
his lathe, been placed with a shipbuilder 
instead of with a merchant, his sad fate 
and our misery might have been averted. 

The pride and hope of his family, and 
the admiration of all beholders, Charles 
had hitherto led a most guarded and se- 
cluded life; his mind had been carefully 
trained in moral and religious principles 
by his indulgent but anxious father; and 
his attractive exterior and manners sub- 
jected to the peculiarities of Friends. 
Now placed in a more exposed situation, 
in a large seaport, the natural bias speed- 
ily asserted itself. His dress, language, 
conversation, the tone of his voice, as- 
sumed so completely the character of a 
sailor that a stranger would have sup- 
posed him born and bred at sea. 

How carefully and accurately he had 
studied the building of a ship is proved 
by a three-masted schooner, about a foot 
in height, of exquisite workmanship, pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be perfect in 
all its parts, which he constructed in his 
spare hours, and, calling it the Anna 
Mary, sent asa present to his first little 
niece, my daughter. He had become ac- 
quainted with seafaring youths, who, learn- 
ing that he was the only son of a widow, 
by artful persuasions led him, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, to suppose that he 
would relieve his mother of a monetary 

- burden, if, following his inclination and 
providing for himself, he went to sea; 
and, although giving great satisfaction to 
Mr. Roscoe, in August, 1825, he suddenly 
disappeared. 

He left his lodgings one First-day morn- 
ing, attired in his best suit, which awoke 
no suspicion in the minds of Joseph and 
Mary Nicholson, until the next day came, 
and he had not returned. Moreover, the 
sailor’s jacket.and trousers, which he wore 





sometimes when employed about the ship- 
ping, and his worsted stockings were 
found to be missing. A letter, addressed 
to his sister Anna, and brought to land by 
a pilot, informed his distracted relatives 
that “but for his mother he should earlier 
have carried out his resolution to go to 
sea. He hoped, however, that, as she 
would henceforth be burdened with no 
expenses on his account, she would allow 
herself greater comforts. He expected to 
be out for three months, and would write 
again from Quebec, where he should be 
in about four weeks.” 

We learned by inquiry later, that he had 
engaged himself with Captain Bell, part 
owner of the trade ship the Lady Gordon; 
that his indentures were procured, but 
owing to the hurry in which the vessel 
went to sea, were left unsigned; that Bell 
had been detained by a broken leg and 
his place supplied by a Captain Clement- 
son, who had received Charles, with the 
other apprentices and sailors of the Lady 
Gordon, as those who were to work her 
to Quebec. 


Nothing more was to be ascertained,. 


and though the thought was bitter of our 
idolized son and brother having thus sev- 
ered himself from us, we believed he had 
acted from good but mistaken motives, 
and would ultimately do well wherever 
placed. Inthe second week of November 
the shipping intelligence “mentioned the 
Lady Gordon as lying off Quebec. She 
would then be homeward bound, and no 
letter from Charles having arrived, we 


‘concluded we should not receive direct 


tidings until he himself was in port; and 
mother hastened to Liverpool to meet him. 
The Lady Gordon, firm-timbered, all 
her tackle trim, after a most prosperous 
voyage, sailed up the Mersey, but the 
strained eyes eagerly watching in the 
docks for Charles, saw the crew leap one 
by one on shore without him. Then poor, 
wounded hearts Jearned he was no more. 
A last sad letter, and the statements of 
the crew, especially of the ship’s carpen- 
ter, told the terrible tale. Scarcely had 
the Lady Gordon left Liverpool, when she 
encountered head winds and heavy seas, 
which made her toil on her northern way 
for seven weeks. She had been out a 
month’ when Charles, ordered aloft for 
some change of sail, was precipitated to 
the deck, breaking his leg in the fall. 
There was no surgeon on board, but the 
captain ordered all that was possible in 
the circumscribed space and with the lim- 
ited supplies of the vessel, to be done for 
the injured lad; and the sailors, rough, 
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hearty Cumberland men, waited on him 
as, with pale and altered face, his body 
racked with pain, his mind with regret, 
self-banished from home and country, he 
lay studying the Bible as his only re- 
source, and finding in its sacred pages 
consolation and encouragement. At length 
the Lady Gordon reached Quebec, and 
the seamen, in mournful array, bore him 
to the great hospital and convent of the 
Hotel Dieu, where gentle women, over- 
flowing with love and pity, received, 
soothed, and tended him in his sisters’ 
stead. 

Anna had later a visit from a Quaker 
sea Captain, named William Boodle. He 
had been in a provision shop in Quebec, 
when a French physician entered, and 
after observing his attire and mode of 
speech, told him that a young man, a 
stranger from England and one of his 
Society, who was lying ill at the hospital, 
had requested him if he saw any of the 
Friends, to ask them to callon him. Cap- 
tain Boodle went immediately. He sat 
some time with Charles, who confided to 
him the whole sad story, from -the moment 
of his forming the desperate resolution of 
going to sea to the occasion of his being 
in the hospital. He lamented most deeply 
the error into which he had fallen, but 
spoke of the comfort he derived from the 
Scriptures, expressed the most yearning 
affection for his beloved, distant relatives, 
and the most unbounded gratitude to his 
devoted caretakers. He thought the doc- 
tors and nuns did more for him than for 
any other patient. He took the captain’s 
hand between his own and held it, as if he 
could not let him go. 

The honest, kind-hearted sailor, greatly 
affected by the interview, parted from him 
with the intention of speedily renewing it. 
But when next he went, Charles’s leg had 
been amputated, and he was allowed to 
see no one except his doctors and nurses. 
The captain called again, and learned that 
he had expired. Dr. Holmes, one of the 
physicians, most kindly wrote us that he 
had been with Charles when he passed 
away, and his last words were of his 
mother. 

And that mother, bowing her head in 
submission, felt divine love had found her 
poor boy and borne him to the haven of 
peace, where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling and all temptation to sin is at an 
end. Yet for long weeks and months it 
seemed to her a terrible dream, from which 
she must wake to find her bright, buoyant 
Charles at her side, until she held in her 
hand an indubitable document, signed by 
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the Earl of Dalhousie, governor of Can- 
ada, certifying that “ Charles Botham, a 
mariner, aged seventeen years, died on 
the 5rd of November in the Hétel Dieu, 
and was buried on the 4th of November, 
1825; in the burial ground of the parish 
church of the Protestant parish of Que- 
bec.” 

One other great sorrow awaited mother, 
the departure of her beloved, hitherto 
almost inseparable youngest daughter, 
with her husband and little children, to 
America in 1842. This grief was followed, 
a few years later, by the tidings of that 
daughter’s death, They came as her 
summons to the better land. She was 
residing with us at the time of her decease, 
and was interred by the side of Claude in 
the Friends’ burial ground, Stoke New- 
ington. 

In looking back to the period of my 
mother’s abode with us, I am struck with 
affectionate admiration at the remem- 
brance of her great tact and forbearance 
under circumstances not readily assimilat- 
ing with her convictions, and of her keen 
observation and good sense which would 
have preserved us from various pitfalls 
had we been willing to profit by them. 
She chiefly employed herself reading or 
knitting in her own room, and merely saw 
our intimate friends, who were very favor- 
ably impressed by her peaceful exterior 
and unsectarian utterances. But whilst 
she highly approved of our literary pro- 
ductions and sentiments, she took excep- 
tion to our advocacy of the stage, from the 
persuasion that virtuous persons assum- 
ing fictitious characters became ultimately 
what they simulate. She consequently 
eschewed some estimable actresses, our 
familiar associates, terming them “stage 
girls whom she pitied, but whose accom- 
plishments she abhorred.” 

All friends, however, were not so severe 
as my excellent mother in their condem- 
nation of actresses, for Charlotte Cush- 
man met with great appreciation from a 
wealthy Quaker manufacturer in York- 
shire. On one occasion, when staying 
with her great friend Eliza Cook at his 
fine mansion, she received from him an 
entire piece of a woollen fabric, similar 
to modern Cashmere, of his manufacture, 
and of a new dark color called steel-blue, 
which was worn by both ladies with no 
little pride. Miss Cook, who dressed in 
a very masculine style that was considered 
strange at the time, with short hair parted 
on one side, and a tight-fitting lapelled 
bodice showing a shirt-front and ruffle, 
looked well in her dark steel-blue; and 
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Miss Cushman, who possessed a strongly 
built, heroic figure, not less so. 

The fact of some ladies of our acquaint- 
ance recommending a house in their 
neighborhood had led us to settle at the 
East End of London. The choice was 
not an unwise one. We were within easy 
reach of the great publishing mart of Pa- 
ternoster Row, and of vast districts teem- 
ing with ignorance and squalor, for whose 
amelioration we were desirous of labor- 
ing; and as nature, combined with a cer- 
tain amount of social refinement, seemed 
necessary to our mental well-being, there 
was the rural character still pervading 
Clapton and the old-fashioned dignity of 
its sedate mansions within well-kept 
grounds, suggestive of much accumulated 
comfort and satisfactory dealings with 
Lombard Street. In 1844 we moved from 
Upper to Lower Clapton, to one of a 
couple of well-built, substantially finished 
houses of the last century, called “the 
Elms,” from the row of noble old elm-trees 
in their front. It contained ample wain- 
scoted chambers, and a broad staircase of 
polished oak, leading to spacious recep- 
tion-rooms; whilst the windows at the 
back looked into the pleasant garden, with 
its creeper-festooned walls, long lawn, and 
flowering shrubs, and beyond to quiet 
meadows, through which flowed the River 
Lea, to vast marshes, and the woodland 
line of Epping Forest. 

We had for next-door neighbors, and 
thence for lifelong friends, Mr. Henry 
Bateman and his family. He was a mer- 
chant and Congregationalist, on the com- 
mittee of the Religious Tract Society, and 
deservedly esteemed in Nonconformist 
circles for his active benevolence, promo- 
tion of religious freedom, calm, outspoken 
denunciation of evil, unflinching adher- 
ence to duty, and faithful trust in God 
under all circumstances. 

We had also living near us from 1846 
our warm-hearted and gifted German 
friend Freiligrath, who on account of his 
political opinions had been compelled to 
take refuge in England, and was honor- 
ably supporting himself, his wife, and 
little children, in the employment of 
Messrs. Huth. But in 1848 the famous 
lyric poet hastened back to his native land 
to share in the revolution, in some minor 
engagement of which outbreak our son’s 
former tutor, Herr Miiller, fell. 

At the Elms, a little girl, the chosen 
playmate and counsellor of my younger 
children, Octavia Hill, devised, even in 
their games, schemes for improving and 
brightening the lot of the poor and op- 





pressed. And the retiring and meditative 
young poet, Alfred Tennyson, charmed 
our seclusion by the recitation of his ex- 
quisite poetry; — 


Like an AZolian harp that wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes 
Far thought with music that it makes, 


I may also mention in connection with 
this period of our life that my husband, 
on the announcement of his intended 
“Visits to Remarkable Places,” received 
in 1838 a letter from Manchester, signed 
E. C. Gaskell, drawing his attention to a 
fine old seat, Clopton Hall, near Stratford- 
on-Avon. It described in so powerful 
and graphic a manner the writer’s visit as 
a schoolgirl to the mansion and its in- 
mates, that in replying he urged his cor- 
respondent to use her pen for the public 
benefit. This led to his receiving at the 
Elms for criticism the first volume of a 
novel, describing with great feeling and 
local knowledge the life of the Lancashire 
operatives. William, delighted by its 
perusal, bade Mrs. Gaskell go on and 
prosper; and in 1848 ** Mary Barton” ap- 
peared. It immediately obtained a most 
cordial welcome from the reading world. 

My husband, considering the remedy 
for the wrongs of labor to be the adoption 
of the co-operative principle, or the com- 
bination of work, skill, and capital by the 
operatives themselves, wrote “ Letters on 
Labor,” which led to the establishment of 
the Co-operative League. Its object was 
to supply the industrious classes, both 
male and female, with gratuitous informa- 
tion on the great social questions of the 
day, unfettered by sectarian theology or 
party politics, with the motto, “ Benefit to 
all, and injury to none.” He was asked 
to preside at co-operative meetings, and 
to lecture on the subject in different towns 
in the kingdom ; but in complying, a series 
of disappointments soon proved to him 
that it would require years of active, 
steady effort before any practical success 
could be attained, the masses being quite 
unprepared calmly and wisely to consider 
great principles. 

It was on the occasion of his absence 
at Leeds, where the interest displayed in 
co-operation by the populaticn formed a 
cheering contrast to the general apathy, 
that I was subjected to a peculiar expe- 
rience, whose awful reality has never 
passed away from my mind. I had retired 
to rest in good health and spirits, when 
suddenly a strange, alarming sense of 
perplexity, of impending, all-embracing 
darkness and evil overwhelmed me. My 
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terror made the heavy four-post bedstead 
shake under me. I was not ill, nor faint, 
nor did I think it requisite to call assist- 
ance. My dear old mother occupied the 
room next me, my grown-up son and 
daughter were within reach, but I needed 
none of them. I knew the power which 
controlled me was either mental or spirit- 
ual. Surely I must have cried to God for 
help, as slowly the horror of great dark- 
ness passed away, and all was tranquil 
within me. It was, I am willing to be- 
lieve, a token permitted by divine love 
and wisdom to warn and prepare me for 
the discipline required to loosen my trust 
in the creature and place it wholly in the 
Creator. A time of calamity ensued; we 
had severe losses and mortifications, and 
gained new and sad revelations of human 
nature. 

William, after cherishing for many 
years the idea of devoting himself to pe- 
riodical literature—a plan delayed by 
our residence in Germany —had in 1846 
become one of the editors and part pro- 
prietor of a cheap weekly journal, exclu- 
sively devoted to the instruction and im- 
provement of the people. We were both 
uncompromising advocates of the working 
classes; and as we considered sin to be 
the result of the defective education of 
mankind, we aimed at universal progress 
by the mental, moral, and physical eleva- 
tion of the human race; believing that with 
the growth of the mind, and its freedom 
from adverse circumstances, religion 
would come of itself. Finding his literary 
plans frustrated, and himself made respon- 
sible for liabilities over which he had no 
control, William retired from the concern, 
and in January, 1847, started Howi7tt’s 
Fournal, of which he was sole proprietor 
and I joint editor. 

Assisted by Samuel Smiles, a most 
able defender of the rights of industry 
and the benefits of self-culture, and other 
gifted and popular writers, we sought, in 
an attractive form, to urge the laboring 
classes, by means of temperance, self-edu- 
cation, and moral conduct, to be their own 
benefactors. Our magazine proved, like 
its predecessor, a pecuniary failure; and 
Ebenezer Elliott remarked to us, in a 
shrewd, pithy letter: “ Men engaged in a 
death struggle for bread will pay for 
amusement when they will not for instruc- 
tion. They woo laughter to unscare them 
— that they may forget their perils, their 
wrongs, and their oppressors, and play at 
undespair. If you were able and will- 
ing to fill the journal with fun it would 


pay.” 








Curiously enough, a niece of Ebenezer 
Elliott’s might herself in after years have 
benefited by his advice. She was a work- 
ing woman, and told me, amongst other 
schemes for the elevation of her neighbors, 
she -had a school for poor country lads, 
and, not confining the instruction to ele- 
mentary subjects, taught them to write 
essays. She had, however, been much 
disconcerted by a pupil saying, * Ay, mis- 
sis, 1’m sick o’ these nesses.” 

In the spring of 1847 Edward Youl 
made our acquaintance. He was about 
thirty, with abundant black hair, and, be- 
ing very short-sighted, wore spectacles. 
He mentioned that he was a Cambridge 
graduate, and a classical tutor, but, hav- 
ing just finished the education of his late 
pupil, he resolved to seek no other en- 
gagement, but devote himself to litera- 
ture. Later he added —in confidence — 
that he was struggling with poverty for 
conscience’ sake. He was the only child 
of a pawnbroker, who had amassed a 
large fortune, and died intestate; but he 
was determined to die of starvation rather 
than claim such ill-gotten wealth, and had 
married a lady in straitened circumstances 
connected with the Society of Friends. 
We believed the romantic story, which 
was in keeping with the spirit of his clever 
writings, permitted him to come to our 
house, introduced him to several of our 
friends, and procured him, amongst other 
literary employment, a permanent engage- 
ment with John Cassell, who gave him a 
salary of £200 per annum for what 
amounted to about three days’ work a 
week, on the Standard of Freedom. In 
this situation he displayed remarkable 
efficiency; but when he had been about 
a year with Mr. Cassell he became very 
lazy, and consequently, after repeated 
warnings, was discharged in the summer 
of 1849. 

Still we did not wish to abandon Mr. 
Youl, and as his wife (who had never at- 
tracted us) manifested an insatiable desire 
to go on the stage, our friend Charles 
Kean very obligingly obtained her an en- 
gagement with a manager at Hull; and 
Mr. Linwood, a Unitarian minister, who 
had become a Congregationalist and the 
purchaser of the L£clectic Review, con- 
sented to meet Youl at our house — we 
were then living in Avenue Road, Re- 
gent’s Park —on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 11th, to secure him as a regular 
contributor. 

How great, then, was my surprise to 
ceive a call the previous Friday from a 
respectable woman, who, introducing her- 
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self as Mrs. Copeland, of 11 Upper Stam- 
ford Street, Blackfriars, demanded the 
rent due to her from September. How 
still greater my consternation when she, 
with equal amazement at my ignorance, 
explained, that a gentleman named Youl 
had taken her rooms for poor Mrs. How- 
itt, who was in such destitution that she 
was compelled to make private applica- 
tion for relief to the nobility, adding, “I 
was very sorry for you, ma’am, I am sure, 
but when letters, evidently containing 
money, and sealed with coronets, kept 
coming, ard I never got my rent, 1 made 
so bold as to learn your address at the 
British Museum, and was surprised to 
find you living in so good a house.” 

The next day my husband, after ob- 
taining a warrant for Youl’s apprehen- 
sion, and a detective to put on his track, 
proceeding along Stamford Street, recog- 
nized him approaching ata great distance, 
when suddenly, although without specta- 
cles, Youl dived down a by-lane and 
entirely disappeared. He must have in- 
stantly gone to Hull, as his wife wrote to 
me on the morrow, Sunday: “ My hus- 
band will make every explanation if you 
will forgive him. Dear Mrs. Howitt, pray 
think of our prospects, and mine will be 
sacrificed with his, and they are just open- 
ing so bright.” 

The ensuing day Youl, from York, 
wrote a begging letter in my name to 
Macaulay, and received £10 by return of 
post. The detective traced him to Leeds, 
where he seemed to sink into the ground, 
for, impatient of the stigma lying upon me 
in many unknown quarters, | insisted, in 
spite of the entreaties of our legal adviser, 
on sending a statement of the fraud to 
the daily papers. We had immediately 
instituted an extensive inquiry, and found 
that amongst other persons of rank and 
influence, he had forged my name to 
Lords John Russell, Lansdowne, Den- 
man, Mahone, and Brougham. The latter, 
writing in explication from Cannes, stated 
that on receiving an application from me, 
speaking of great pecuniary difficulties 
and requiring immediate assistance, he 
had instantly sent it to Lord John Russell, 
with a strong recommendation to settle a 
pension on me, applied on my behalf to 
Miss Burdett Coutts, and himself for- 
warded £20. He would, if needful, re- 
turn from Cannes to give evidence. Sir 
Robert Peel had generously remitted £ 50. 
The forged letters returned to me were 
written in a crawling, exaggerated strain. 
In acknowledging a donation from the 
Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) I was 





made to say: “I went down on my knees 
and thanked God who had moved his lord- 
ship’s heart to such noble kindness to 
me.” 

In December Mr. Justice Talfourd sent 
us word that an individual, who in the 
previous summer had extracted £20 from 
him under the assumed name of Thomas 
Cooper, author of “The Purgatory of 
Suicides,” had written to him from Liver- 
pool, and was certainly our man. The 
same evening our eldest son and the de- 
tective went to Liverpool, put themselves 
into communication with the police, the 
post-office, and the owners of the Ameri- 
can packets; but Youl eluded their vigi- 
lance. In the following April, 1850, Mrs. 
Youl called in Liverpool on the wife of the 
celebrated manufacturing chemist, Dr. 
Muspratt, and sister to Charlotte Cush- 
man, saying ‘her husband was the per- 
son who had made use of my name to 
obtain money. It was only lately she 
had learnt what he had done. “I never 
saw a poor creature in such affliction,” 
wrote Mrs. Muspratt; “she has pawned 
everything, even her wedding ring. I 
gave her the money to go to London, 
where she hoped she might find some as- 
sistance.” 

Some years afterwards, John Cassell 
encountered Youl sitting opposite him in 
a New York eating-house. Although dif- 
ferently disguised he recognized the voice 
and features, and accosted him by name. 
Youl, however, most coolly denied ever 
having beenin England. In March, 1870, 
one Robert Spring, alias Sprague, alias 
Redfern Hawley and a host of other 
aliases, was tried and convicted in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in Philadelphia 
for false pretences ; and experts believed 
this man and Youl were identical. He 
had been, in America, “the distracted 
father of a large family,” “a poor widow 
with a few autographs of the distinguished 
dead,” “the orphan daughter of Stone- 
wall Jackson,” “Maggie Ramsey under 
religious convictions,” “the kind Dr. 
Hawley,” etc. We were assured by a 
gentleman in the Department of the In- 
terior, that “the various dodges he was 
discovered to have originated and success- 
fully played, the versatility of character 
he had assumed, the systematic mode of 
keeping his accounts (for his ledger had 
been captured), the very extraordinary 
manner in which he had shaped his frauds 
to avoid the penalties of the lawif caught, 
and the success with which he had for 
years foiled all efforts to trace him out, 
would, if given in a narrative form to the 
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public, present them with the picture of 
the prince of swindlers.” 

I had earlier often said and honestly 
thought that it was a fine thing to combat 
with one’s self and stand victor; and 
when residing in Avenue Road I deter- 
mined to be strong and joyful, life under 
all circumstances was full of riches, which 
1 would neither disregard nor squander. 
Thus treasuring up all the simple elements 
of beauty around me I still remember the 
charm of a suburban spring morning; up 
and down the road the lilacs and tacama- 
hacs coming into leaf, the almond-trees 
full of blossom, and the sun shining amid 
masses of soft, silvery cloud. Then again 
there was rural Belsize Lane, delightful at 
all seasons, with its lofty elms and luxu- 
riant hedgerows of rosebushes, elders, 
and hawthorn. How green too were the 


. sloping fields leading from the St. John’s 


Wood end of Belsize Lane to Hampstead ! 

I remember walking with my husband 
down these fields one brilliant Sunday 
morning in the spring of 1851, with all 
London lying before us, when we suddenly 
saw a wonderful something shining out in 
the distance like a huge diamond, the true 
“ mountain of light.” It marked the first 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, a new 
feature not only in the fine view but in the 
history of the world. We met a humble 
Londoner evidently on his way to Hamp- 
stead Heath. William said to him, “ Turn 
round and look at the Crystal Palace, 
shining out in the distance.” He did so 
and exclaiming, ‘Oh! thank you, sir, how 
wonderful!” stood gazing as long as we 
could see him. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SINAI. 
BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, AUTHOR OF “UN- 
BEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN,” “A LADY’S 
RIDE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS,” ETC, 


Il. 


THE routine of the day will not be varied 
unless some unforeseen event happens. 
Up to this halting-place the journey has 
been monotonous; an expanse of hard, 
gravelly sand, with low red ranges of hills 
on the east, and on the west the blue 
waters of the Red Sea, here and there 
rocks a tew feet high, the shingly bed of a 
dry wady, with tufts of wormwood here 
and there, a skeleton of a camel at inter- 
vals, suggestive of the end of unwilling 
labors, a whitish-blue sky, and a sun which 
blazes and scintillates so long as it is 





above the horizon. About two hours 
after leaving Ain Musa the wind changed 
from north to south, and the air became 
very sultry and oppressive. The wind is 
strong enough to blow the sand against 
us in stinging drifts, and is dry and hot, 
as if it came over hot metal. Yesterday 
at noon the mercury was 107° (F.) in the 
shade, at 89° in my tent at night; to-day 
there has been no shade in which to test 
the temperature, and now, at 7 P.M., it is 
at 91° in the tent. The sand is so hot as 
to burn the feet uncomfortably if one has 
only stockings on. The glare from the 
sand and the vibration of the heated lower 
strata of the air have been very distressing 
to-day. About noon I saw, some miles 
ahead, a lovely scene —a sheet of bright 
blue water, with tall, graceful palms re- 
flected in it. I asked Hassan if he could 
not camp there as well as here, but he 
shook his head and said something in 
Arabic. As the shadows lengthened, and 
the heat and fatigue increased, still that 
tantalizing blue water with the mirrored 
palms beckoned me forward, but the 
weary tramp brought us no nearer, and 
before sunset it faded as a vision, leaving 
nothing behind but the scorching sand, 
Though on the lookout for the mirage, 
this was so real and beautiful that I was 
entirely deceived, and supposed that we 
were nearing an-oasis. 

To-day we met a caravan of six American 
clergymen on camels, with a dragoman, 
two mounted servants, and eleven bag- 
gage camels. One of these still carried 
claret, two more barrels of water, one, 
coops still containing fowls and a sheep, 
and the others were loaded with camp 
equipage — tents, beds, chairs, tables, etc. 


For in the desert when men meet, 
They pass not as in peaceful street. 


So the travellers came up to me and we 
exchanged experiences. They were four 
days “out” from Sinai; they had found 
the Greek monks grasping and exorbitant 
in their charges; the heat had been in- 
tense for two days; did I not think I was 
running a risk in going alone? etc. They 
invited me to dine with them, but my 
scanty fare seemed more suitable for a 
pilgrimage than their four or five courses 
eaten at a table; and, though I should 
have been glad to compare notes with 
them, I was so anxious to push on that 
we parted. They were in much fear of 
being detained at the quarantine station. 

With this exception, I have not seen 
man, beast, bird, or insect for two days, 
and not a trace of man. The glossiness 
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which the desert takes from the repeated 
passage of the spongy feet of camels has 
been effaced by the drifting sand, so that 
the desert is literally the “trackless des- 
ert.” Along the wadys I have seen a 
few stunted tamarisks (manna-trees), some 
wizened brooms (the juniper of the Bible), 
some tufts of wormwood, and some yeilow 
gourds, the shape and size of Seville 
oranges, lying among shrivelled leaves. 
The Bedaween collect these gourds with 
great care. They scoop out most of the 
inside and let goat’s milk stand in the 
rind. This milk, which is very nauseous, 
is the medicine which they most prize, the 
gourd being the fruit of the colocynth. 

The wadys, which are simply rents or 
depressions, down which water, when 
there is any, flows, are the great high- 
ways of this peninsula, without which it 
would be impossible for beasts of burden 
to penetrate the granitic ranges of the 
interior. In the winter and early spring 
these valleys or depressions or water- 
courses — for a wady may be any one of 
these —are for a few hours or days the 
beds of tremendous torrents. When the 
rains have run off pools remain for a time, 
but these have dried up already. 

Last night, after a toilsome march of 
ten hours, we encamped at Wady Sadur, a 
stony depression marked by a few stunted 
tamarisks, from which there is a view of a 
striking, isolated peak called Gebel Bisher. 
The heat during the night was great, and 
though I slept soundly I awoke unre- 
freshed and unwilling to move on. To- 
day the heavens have been “as brass,” or 
rather as steel, and the earth “as iron.” 

Wady esh Sheykh, Easter Sunday. — 
I have encamped here to-day with the 
traditional Sinai within an hour’s journey. 
and Gebel Serbal, the highest mountain 
in the peninsula opposite the camp, rising 
magnificently above two curtain ranges 
which form the opposite side of the valley. 
I arranged with my escort to take a * Sab- 
bath” to-day, my seventh day from Ain 
Musa. This wady is a broad, shelving 
depression of stones and gravel dotted 
over with gray tamarisk shrubs and boul. 
ders of granite. lam sitting “in the tent 
door in the cool of the day,” but “ the cool” 
is 95°. The mercury did not fall below 
go® last night in my tent. For three days 
the shamseen, or hot wind, has blown 
strongly, and the sun, with rays untem- 
pered either by mist or cloud, has glared 
fiercely down from a bright blue sky. 
The biue waters of the Red Sea were left 
behind on the third day from Ain Musa, 
and the mocking waters of the mirage, 





with their waving palms, vanished from 
the plains. The mercury in the shade 
has marked from 105° to 108°, an unusu- 
ally high temperature for April. 

It seems almost ludicrous now, and if I 
live to return will seem quite so, that I 
am having some kind of illness. I had 
shivering fits in Cairo, with great lassitude 
and drowsiness, and was told that nothing 
would work such a speedy cure as life in 
the desert. There were several cases of 
typhoid fever in the Cairo hotel. Mr. 
—— who sat next me at dinner is severely 
ill of it, and I think I have some form of 
fever. Three days ago I took a bad sore 
throat, accompanied by headache, nausea, 
severe pain in my back, and very bad 
eyes, the discomfort of the latter being 
much aggravated by flies. A rash which 
came out much like scarlet fever has de- 
veloped into blisters or pustules like lac- 
quer poisoning, and the whole skin is so 
inflamed and burning that for the last two 
nights sleep has been impossible. Under 
these circumstances the miseries endured 
from vermin, boils, the glare, the awful 
heat, the fatigue of riding a slow-paced 
camel for ten or eleven hours daily, and, 
worse than all, the thirst, have been only 
just endurable. Yet even in the midst of 
it I feel that this glorious desert, this 
“ waste howling wilderness,” the new and 
rich experiences, and the prospect of 
Sinai, are worth them all. 

On the first and second days there were 
no marked features to vary the monotony, 
but on the third day the plain became 
more undulating and diversified by hills 
and small plateaux glittering with gypsum 
crystals, while spurs running down from 
the Tih on the left, and glimpses of the 
blue, sparkling waters of the sea on the 
right, give a degree of variety. This is 
the Wilderness of Shur, in which the 
Israelites “went three days and found no 
water.” There are two claimants to be 
Marah, Wady Amférah and Ain Hawarah. 
The last is a very uninteresting spring, 
overshadowed by two or three desert 
palms. The water is intensely nauseous 
and bitter. Turning off the shortest route, 
and passing below some magnificent cliffs 
of crystalline limestone, we came down 
upon the sea. The foam-crested, spark- 
ling blue waters dashed blithely on the 
shore, and | revelled in the cool spray on 
my face, delicious after the long, blazing 
day. There we encamped by the sea, be- 
tween black and white cliffs and deep blue 
water, and all night long the waves mur- 
mured along the silent shore. The sun 
set in glory, bathing the desert in fiery 
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light, and I strolled in the evening along 
the shell-strewn shore, reading Numbers 
xxxiii., feeling sure that the Israelites 
came down the Wady Taiyibeh to the sea 
which had befriended them so well, and 
once more, and possibly for the last time, 
saw the hills of Africa, behind which lay 
the house of bondage purpling in-the 
sinking sun, for this Dean Stanley makes 
no doubt is the site of the “ encampment 
by the sea.” 

In the Wady Taiyibeh the glare from 
the walls of limestone rock was fearful, 
and the thirst very hard to bear. In the 
afternoon we came upon some pleasantish- 
looking springs of clear water, among a 
cluster of shaggy palms and ragged tama- 
risks. Hassan had gone on, so I made 
signs to my camel-driver to draw some 
water, holding out to him an iron pan 
which hung on the camel, and pointing to 
the pools. He shook his head and made 
various gestures of unwillingness; but at 
last he drew some water and brought it to 
me all sparkling and beautiful. I seized 
it from him with a feeling of ecstasy, and 
took one long, deep draught, though the 
sun had warmed it, only to find it salt, 
bitter, nauseous. Again, as so often be- 
fore, 1 sympathized with the vast and 
thirsty host parching upon these glaring 
sands, and recalling the sweet waters of 
the abundant Nile. My sufferings from 
thirst after that were considerably in- 
creased. 

That encampment by the cool blue sea 
was the last gleam of comfort. The next 
morning was hotter, and the heat more 
blasting than before. 1 was sick and faint 
from the hot wind before eight A.M., and 
a new discomfort was added in incessant 
drifts of fine sand, burning and blinding, 
gritty in the eyes, nose, and mouth, and 
stinging the inflamed skin of my face. 
Still it was possible to admire the white 
marble terraces above the sea, with dull 
brown cliffs streaked with purple bands 
above them, as we turned into the plain 
of Markhah, supposed to be the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, passing a promontory of lime- 
stone rocks washed by the ocean, through 
which the camels somewhat unwillingly 
splashed their way for some distance. 
Then came the bold white cliffs of Gebel 
el Markhah, painfully dazzling, followed, 
as I said, by the plain of E] Markhah. 

This was a woeful experience. The 
khamseen was blowing strong, with its 
blinding, stinging drifts of sand, the sun, 
white and scintillating like a huge mag- 
nesium light, blazed from a sky blue in- 
deed, but full of a white light. The air 





simmered above the heated earth. The 
mirage spread out its mocking waters and 
waving palms, but I was no longer de- 
ceived. Through that evil simmering air 
I now and then had glimpses of an oily, 
simmering sea. For three hours we glided 
silently over a hard and hateful expanse 
of sand and flints, from which even the 
grey wormwood was absent. The shad- 
ows shortened, but when noon came there 
was no shadow of a great rock in all that 
weary land. I flung myself into a rift in 
a boulder of sandstone, from which some 
lively lizards were ejected, and covered 
myself with blankets. Sand and rock 
radiated a burning heat. The supply of 
water in the skins was not abundant, and 
what there was, though it was taken from 
a cooler, was tepid and thick, and tasted 
of goat, leather, and tannin. The camels 
were quarrelsome and listless, and when 
we resumed the march after an hour’s 
halt, protested more loudly than ever. 

The sun was scorching that afternoon, 
I thought I should fall from my camel. 
The fatigue was intense, and tired of the 
effort of holding my umbrella against the 
hot wind, I put two blankets over my 
head and “desired the shadow” as ear- 
nestly as any “hireling” in the days of 
Job. It was a comfort to me to think that 
the Israelites, with their women, young 
children, and flocks and herds, never, even 
under the worst circumstances, had to 
make forced marches as I was doing. I 
tried to read, but the pages of Murray, 
over which I had pored till 1 nearly knew 
them by heart, seemed for once insuffer- 
ably dull. I took my Bible then, and was 
impressed afresh, not only with its faith- 
ful Orientalism, but with its faithful local- 
ism. How different would have been the 
imagery of a prophet of the watery West 
from that of Isaiah! “A man” would 
have been represented as sunshine, or 
as the shadow of a spreading tree, rather 
than “as rivers of water in a dry place,” 
or “as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” In the scorching desert 
one realizes the unspeakable rapture con- 
tained in the promise, * In the wilderness 
shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert,” and the awiulness of “a barren 
and thirsty land where no water is.” As 
the hours passed by with their thirst, glare, 
and furnace heat, | sympathized more and 
more with the Israelites shut in by the 
wilderness, behind them the sea, whose 
waters would divide no more, around them 
this burning, waterless expanse, and be- 
fore them, as before me as the day closed, 
a mountain region with granite walls, with 
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nearer cliffs of fantastic forms and bril- 
liant colors, all radiating heat and devoid 
of vegetation. 

Instead of continuing ten miies farther 
over this horrid plain to the mouth of the 
Wady Feiran, the supposed route of the 
Israelites, we left it to rejoin it a little 
later, and then went up the Seih Baha, a 
narrow valley between glaring hills of 
limestone, which shortly opened up on 
Wady Shellal, the Valley of the Cata- 
racts, now an arid, blazing defile between 
sandstone and limestone rocks. Here 
the monotony of the desert came to an 
end, and hour after hour brought addi- 
tional majesty and fresh surprises in 
color. I thought that the porphyry and 
ore-stained rocks of the Rocky Mountains 
were all that nature could do in the way of 
color, but the glorious peaks of the Si- 
naitic group far exceed them. Fantastic 
color moulded into fantastic form has 
kept my attention strained and eager ever 
since we left the plain of El Markhah — 
walls, peaks, ridges, spires, battlements, 
towers, rifts, chasms, abysses, forms so 
definite at times in their simulation of 
man’s work as to deceive me as effectu- 
ally as the mirage. Here we plunged into 
the heart of that glorious group of moun- 
tains which, as seen from the Red Sea 
glowing in the sunset, had lured me to 
this toilsgme pilgrimage. These closed 
the prospect in front, their bases black 
or bottle green, their tops orange, lake, 
Venetian red. Joyfully that evening, as 
the shadows lengthened and the great 
walls of rock at last threw their deep shade 
over the valley, 1 saw in the distance the 
gleam of my white tent pitched near a 
cliff, here and there tinged green by the 
bright leafage of the caper plant. There 
was acharm about the encampment that 
night, though shade did not mean cool- 
ness, and the burning breath of the kham- 
seen still rendered existence painful, and 
I had much fever and suffering of various 
kinds. 

A few manna-distilling ¢arfa, or tam- 
arisk shrubs, with a little aromatic herb- 
age such as goats and camels love, had 
attracted some wandering Bedaween to 
the same spot, and the night was noisy 
with the loud talk between them and my 
men. I was entirely sleepless, and won- 
dered what the staple of this Ishmaelite 
talk was, and just as I had decided that 
it was probably about camels, goats, wells 
and springs, and the increasing scarcity 
of water, day broke, hot and cloudless, 
and with it all the camels began their 
noisy protestations, growling and roaring. 
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The water, as I said before, had been 
hardly drinkable at noon, and at night, 
when I asked for rice, Hassan’s gloomy 
countenance grew yet more gloomy, and 
he said there was not water enough; the 
Bedaween had stolen it. Being unable to 
have either rice or chocolate, what I had 
in the morning having been made of sa/¢- 
ish water, possibly from Marah, I supped 
on raisins and chocolate paste only. Of 
course, there was not any water for wash- 
ing either that night or the next morning 
—a discomfort under any circumstances, 
and an actual hardship in these. When I 
lay down I asked Hassan to bring me all 
the water that there was, and he presently 
reappeared with a most glum and clouded 
face, bringing a teacup nearly full of a 
thick, dark-colored fluid like the refuse 
stream of a dye-work, and, putting it down 
by me, said, “ You get all; you very ill.” 
Then, smelling it, he said, with a look of 
infinite disgust, “ Stinks.” I felt as if I 
could drink up the Nile, and as I raised 
myseli on my elbow frequently during 
the night and sipped this foetid decoction 
of goat’s hide in teaspoonfuls, the suffer- 
ing hourly increased. I was really ill, 
and wondered if I could remain sane un- 
til the afternoon of the next day, twenty 
hours later, when we should reach the 
wells of the Wady Feiran. It was a night 
of misery. I could not keep my thoughts 
to any subject. 


Thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng, 
Came chasing countless thoughts along. 


All the watery texts of the Bible came to 
my memory, and those beautiful words, 
“A pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal,” absolutely tortured me. Water 
in all its forms filled my imagination. 
The height of human happiness — the 
goal of all desire — was clear, cold water 
without stint. Once I thought I heard 
“‘an abundance of rain,” but on rising to 
go out into it I found that the sound was 
but the sweep of the desert wind through 
the stunted tamarisks. 

We began the march soon after the 
sun had risen, turning the eastern sky 
into the aspect of a conflagration. The 
heavens above were “as brass” and the 
earth beneath “as iron.” I breakfasted 
on- raisins and half a cup of stirabout 
made with some stale water which had 
been begged from the scanty stock of the 
nomads of the night before. These folded 
their tents and passed away on that search 
for water which is the lifelong occupa- 
tion of the dwellers in the desert. They 
left not a trace behind. Soon after they 
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went out of sight I walked on alone, as 
is my usual practice, in advance of the 
camels, but soon sank on a stone from ex- 
haustion and suffering. Hassan had peb- 
bles in his own mouth, and gave me some 
to put in mine, but he spoke thickly, 
though doubtless he had taken more 
water than he gave to me. We marched 
for four hours —a burning, weary, silent 
march —and halted at noon in the sharp, 
deep shadow of a high rock, where the 
mercury fe// fo 111%. The glare on the 
sand beyond the shadow was blinding. 
The lower strata of the air were simmer- 
ing with heat. It was terrible to emerge 
from the shadow of that great rock into 
the furnace glare once more and plod on 
once more under the fiery sun. I usually 
soak a towel, several times folded, in wa- 
ter and lay it on my head under my hat, 
letting the end hang over the back of my 
neck ; and being unable to get any water, 
I suffered severely from the sun. As the 
afternoon went on, I became dizzy and 
distracted; I felt that I should soon be 
delirious. I tried to speak to Hassan, 
but my tongue only rattled in my mouth. 
I felt that if any one were carrying water 
and would not give it to me that I would 
take it by force —that I could commit 
even a desperate crime to get one cupful. 
And still we marched on silently under 
the blazing skies, through the heated, sim- 
mering air. I felt my reason going, and 
tied a handkerchief over my eyes; then 
lassitude came on and the longing for 
water turned into a longing for death, and 
the fancied murmur of the “ dark river” 
in my ears was a pleasant sound. 

Then there were voices, and Hassan, 
speaking thick, uttered the one word, 
“Water!” I took the bandage from my 
eyes, and saw that we were in a valley. 
In front palms waved, and there was 
greenness on the earth. I thought I was 
again being mocked by the mirage, but 
the blessed reality was confirmed the next 
moment, when I saw in the distance the 
Sheykh Barak running towards me with a 
pitcher of water in his hand, I seized it, 
and in unreasoning haste drank an enor- 
mous quantity, when Hassan forced the 
cooler from me and drank the remainder, 
poor fellow! The thirst still raged, but 
there was hope, for in the long valley 
which we had entered I recognized the 
Wady Feiran, the great oasis of the Si- 
naitic Desert. The Arabs lifted me very 
gently from my camel and laid me on a 
blanket under a palm-tree. Hassan 
brought me a cup of goat’s milk, warm 
and healing, and putting a water-cooler 
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beside me, warned me to take the water 
only by sips. It was pure and ice cold; 
it was abundant; and reason having re- 
turned, I drank it rationally. Three thou- 
sand fruit-bearing palms, and perhaps two 
thousand young ones, grow in that grand 
oasis. Barley was springing, flocks were 
nibbling herbage, which though scanty 
was green; there was a murmur of water, 
and as | fell asleep that murmur became 
transformed into the sound of “the river 
of the water of life,” and the rustle of the 
palm fronds overhead into the whisper of 
the foliage of that tree “ whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations.” * 
I. L. B. 


* I have transferred to these pages this account of 
the suffering caused by thirst as having a special inter- 
est at atime when attention has been so recently con- 
centrated on the perils and hardships of our brave 
soldiers in the Soudanese Desert. 


From All The Year Round. 
AMERICAN MANNERS, 


SOME OLD AND NEW OBSERVATIONS, 


IT is remarkable, as indicative of one 
of the chief characteristics of the North 
American people, as now constituted and 
being constituted, that strangers visiting 
their continent form very different opin- 
ions of the manners current in the States, 
according to their sex. Most lady trav- 
ellers, since Mrs. Trollope, return to En- 
gland with morse eulogies of the Ameri- 
cans in their hearts than they can find 
words to express. But, with rare excep- 
tions, male tourists condemn the Ameri- 
cans out of hand. “The manners of the 
Americans are the best I ever saw,’’ says 
Harriet Martineau. “I like the Ameri- 
cans more and more; either they have 
improved wonderfully lately, or else the 
criticisms on them have been cruelly ex- 
aggerated,” says Lady Wortley. And, as 
spoke these early travellers, so speak the 
later ones of their own sex; while Mr. 
Arnold, as representative of so many oth- 
ers of his sex, does not hesitate to imply 
that the social conduct of the people is, 
on the whole, execrable. Mr. Henry 
James, America’s cleverest living writer, 
seeking to explain the courtesy (as he un- 
derstands it) of English life, traces it to 
the struggle for existence; it is rather the 
suavity of the beggar than real gentleness 
of heart. But we will return him satire 
for satire in quoting Miss Martineau on 
the civilities of American life: “I imag- 
ine,” she says, “that the practice of for- 
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bearance requisite in a republic is answer- 
able for this peculiarity [sweetness of 
temper]. In a republic no man can in 
theory overbear his neighbor, nor, as he 
values his own rights, can he do it much 
or long in practice.” Whatever sweetness 
of temper the Americans may have shown 
towards Miss Martineau fifty years ago, 
we recommend no one to go to the States 
nowadays, whether as a tourist or an emi- 
grant, expecting to be received with kindly 
words and courtesies wherever he may 
be. Rather the contrary, indeed. From 
the moment of his landing at the bottom 
of Canal Street he must be prepared for 
new conditions of life. He has left a 
country where, howsoever humbly he may 
estimate himself, he has had many inferi- 
ors, for a country where, out of question, 
every one whom he meets or accosts is at 
least as good in worldly value as he is. 
All officials will let him know pretty 
quickly that their officialism does not 
make them into servants, public or pri- 
vate. To secure even the curtest of an- 
swers from a police officer, for instance, 
he must carefully modulate the tone of 
his enquiry. The guards on the different 
trains may condescend to fraternize with 
him, but he will soon see that they have 
little or nothing in common with the tip 
loving, cap-touching, corduroy-clad men 
of our own railway stations. And so on, 
up and down the scale, to the small nigger 
boy, who will clean his boots for a nickel, 
and take the money with never a * Thank 
you.” Life in the States is a cold condi- 
tion of barter. I do something for you; 
you do something for me. One service 
balances and cancels the other; thanks 
on either hand are supererogatory, and a 
waste of precious time. The sooner a 
new arrival understands this code of con- 
duct, the better for him, the fewer his 
humiliations. It is not so bad in the 
Southern States, where the people profess 
much unenvious good-will for * British- 
ers,” and profound hatred for their North- 
ern brethren; but West and far West it is 
rather worse than better. 

Again, brevity of speech is praiseworthy 
enough at times, though it is chilling to 
be met with the most laconic of answers 
to all questions. The following dialogue, 
resulting from an interview of Miss Mar- 
tineau with a settler in an unfortunate 
part of the country, is still sufficiently 
typical. ‘Whose land was this that 
you bought?” “ Mogg’s.” ‘ What’s the 
soil?” “Bogs.”  What’s the climate?” 
“Fogs.” “What do you get to eat?” 


“Hogs.” “What did you build your 
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house of?” “Logs.” “Have you any 
neighbors?” ‘ Frogs.” 

Besides absolute indifference, incivility, 
and an unpleasant brevity of speech, the 
stranger in the States must accustom him- 
self to nota little blasphemy. The aver- 
age European is a little free in his use of 
the name of the Deity, but there is noth- 
ing so wholly abhorrent about (for exam- 
ple) the Frenchman’s “ Mon Dieu!” as 
the unction with which a rough American 
will pour forth indecency and blasphemy 
in conjunction. 

Alas for innocent Miss Strickland’s 
comfortable theory that since “ blasphe- 
my” is “neither a want nor a luxury,” it 
“presents after all small temptation to 
human nature, howsoever personally dis- 
posed”! Miss Strickland lived all her 
days among refined people, and knew 
nothing — absolutely nothing — of the 
needs and capacities of an unrestrained 
democracy. And those people who regard 
the progeny of the slaves who were eman- 
cipated barely a score of years ago as tlie 
mildest, worst-used, and most gentle race 
under the sun, should dwell for a few 
months or years in the South, and then 
see how they would appear to them. lf 
a wicked Northerner at his worst swears 
in the comparative degree, an excited nig- 
ger, though a church-goer, and the virtu- 
ous husband of but one wife, wil] swear 
freely in the superlative degree. Nor is 
it at all uncommon to hear the Deity’s 
name used from the pulpit of the conven- 
ticle of the colored people in a decidedly 
profane manner. Truly, as it has been 
said, “nothing fails in this extraordinary 
country, except the stranger’s old-fash- 
ioned notions of political economy.” 

Every one may be supposed to know 
that America is the country, par excel- 
lence, which does justice to its women. 


The French are civil enough to their 


women, but the Americans claim, and with 
reason, to treat them as a superior class. 
They may be termed the aristocracy of 
the States. From the city shopman, with 
his respectful notice, * Boys’ and misses’ 
hats,” to the president himself, every one 
is imbued with the spirit of chivalry from 
sex to sex. The wonder is that American 
ladies are not more self-consequential than 
they are, which is saying not alittle. But 
it must be acknowledged that there are in 
the States an extraordinary number of the 
sex who respond to Stuart Mill’s test for a 
clever woman — in other words, who pos- 
sess strong intuition and sensibility to the 
present, and are quick of apprehension. 
Another characteristic of American life 
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is the hurry of it. Alike in the heart of 
New York — in Broadway and on its ferry- 
boats, morning or evening, on its overhead 
railway — and in the yet grassy streets of 
Todayville, every one is driven by a de- 
mon of impatience to live feverishly for 
the present and in the coming future. 
Rest there is none, except for the crip- 
pled; and hardly have the others time for 
a word of pity to these. And when a man 
dies, it is more than probable he will be 
galloped tothe grave. The writer chanced 
to see the funeral of an opulent merchant 
at the beautiful cemetery of Greenwood, 
overlooking the bay of New York. Thirty 
coaches followed the body; and the 
coaches, driven by men in white hats, 
drawn by horses of all colors, were filled 
with a number of gaily dressed chatterers, 
some holding bouquets, and all in excel- 
lent good humor. But it was a spirited 
spectacle to see the coaches, one after 
another, break into a brisk trot after the 
hearse, when this had entered the ceme- 
tery precincts. Later, a man ina blouse, 
with a spade over his shoulder, led the 
procession to the grave, and the sumptu- 
ous velvet-covered coffin having been en- 
cased in a common white box, this impor- 
tant and far from unassuming functionary 
completed the ceremony of burial. Then, 
with much glib conversation, the saourn- 
ers hurried back to their coaches, and 
these hurried back into the city. Agnuin, 
in foreign travelling, the American gives 
himself little rest and time for reflection; 
his experiences have ultimately to shake 
themselves into shape how they may. 
Similarly, at his meals, the average Amer- 
ican eats like a mere animal; he sits down 
to his dinner of half-a-dozen messes and 
viands on separate plates, and neither 
speaks nor lifts his head until the plates 
are cleared; and then, perchance, he 
scampers for his train. No wonder quacks, 
with digestive cures, flourish in all the 
large American cities. And small won- 
der that in an analytical list of fatal casu- 
alties throughout the Union, we meet with 
such a heading as “Choked by tough 
beef — so many.” 

It is really appalling to consider how 
the happiness of lives is wholly neutral- 
ized by this spirit of unrest which rules 
tyrannically in the States. “ The laws of 
behavior yield to the energy of the indi- 
vidual,” says Emerson; and, of a truth, 
the maw of individual energy in his coun- 
trymen is lamentably capacious. The 
same writer says, further: “ The men we 
see are whipped through the world; they 
are harried, wrinkled, anxious; they all 
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seem the hacks of some invisible riders. 
How seldom do we behold tranquillity! 
- « » There are no divine persons with us, 
and the multitude do not hasten to be 
divine.” No; but perhaps one may be 
pardoned for adding that they hasten to 
be everything else. Emerson, the philo- 
sophic and placid thinker, has many ad- 
mirers among the Americans, but few 
followers. Even the pulpit not only 
catches the impelling spirit of the times, 
but makes the restless man yet less rest- 
ful by such words as these (heard from 
Talmage at the great Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle): “Religion accelerates business, 
sharpens men’s wits, sweetens acerbity of 
disposition, fillips the blood of phlegmat- 
ics, and throws more velocity into the 
wheels of hard work.” One may almost 
be thankful that this onomatopeetic defi- 
nition is not applicable on this side the 
Atlantic. : 

At times, however, this energy leads a 
man into difficulties he would surely have 
avoided by a little sober, judicious thought. 
** Démocratie et liberté ne sont pas syno- 
nymes,” said De Cousin. A tombstone 
in a St. Louis burying-ground, not long 
ago, bore these words : — 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 
Drowned by Philander Bailey and Mark Beggs. 


One might suppose that in America the 
will of a dead man in so simple and un- 
aggressive a matter as his epitaph would 
be uncontested. Not so, however. For 
Messrs. Bailey and Beggs sued the exec- 
utors of the defunct, and got the really 
handsome award of eight hundred dollars 
compensation. 

Of the intolerable little precocities in 
the States called children one may say 
something, though little or nothing in 
praise of them. Wherever they are, they 
make their presence to be seen and heard, 
and itis but just that they should weary 
their fond parents rather more than they 
weary the rest of the world that touches 
them. Spoiled, of course, they are; and 
bitterly, no doubt, do they have to pay for 
their spoiling in such a rough school as 
that of American life in manhood. But 
none the less do they, when parents in 
their turn, bring up precocities, and go 
through the same process, the effects of 
which they have spent bitter years in 
combating. The sister to Sir John Haw- 
kins, one of Johnson’s biographers, in her 
* Book of Anecdotes,” gives an example 
of parental injudiciousness and its conse- 
quence which we may quote as typical of 
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infant life in the States. “The sister of 
an important statesman of the last cen- 
tury,” says Miss Hawkins, “heard a boy, 
humored to excess, tease his mother for 
the remains of a favorite dish, Mamma 
at length replied: ‘Then do take it, and 
have done teasing me.’ Hereupon, how- 
ever, the boy flew into a passion, roaring 
out: ‘What did you give it me for? I 
wanted to have snatched it.’” Frequently 
in the dining saloons of very respectable 
hotels the clamor of little peevish rogues 
of seven and eight is such as to make all 
other conversation an effort or an impos- 
sibility; and the worst of it is that this 
kind of thing is condoned, not condemned. 
“Take that right away, now,” cries the 
Northern boy, pointing to a basin of por- 
ridge. And the obsequious darkey — ob- 
sequious to children more particularly, 
thanks to his traditions of servitude — 
says “Yes, sar,” deferentially, and lays 
quick hands on the steaming stuff. “ Here, 
11] have it after all, 1 will. Bring it back, 
will you?” shouts the boy when “the man 
is just disappearing through the door. No 
one of the fifty other guests heeds this 
little domestic drama of conduct. Mam- 
ma and papa smile approval, and. with 
another humble “ Yes, sar,” and a flash 
of his white teeth, the humbugged nigger 
replaces the porridge, and stands aside 
with clasped hands to see the young gen- 
tleman enjoy himself. 

Nor is this humoring of children con 
fined to the richer classes. When in 
Jacksonville, Florida, for a week, the 
writer used to dine and breakfast at a 
small restaurant adjoining his own house. 
This restaurant was kept by a “ yellow” 
man and his wife; “ yellow,’ understand, 
being the sobriquet for a nigger once or 
twice removed towards the white race. 
These people had one child, a fat boy of 
four, not quite so sallow as his parents, 
and the joy of their hearts. ‘The mother, 
a pretty woman, like many other of the 
so-called * yellow ”” women, could not at- 
tend on her guest unaccompanied by her 
young treasure, and when this wilful little 
rascal took it into his abnormally large 
head to fancy anything on this or that 
plate, without scruple or apolog y he had 
to be satisfied at the writer’s expense. 
Moreover, when his mother was busy, 
and his father away, the boy was turned 
loose to amuse himself, and, as often as 
not, he would stand by the saloon” door 
for minutes at a time, with his thumb in 
his mouth, staring in a way fit to haunt a 
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months; nor would he heed coaxings, 
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counsel, or threats until, with a sudden 
whoop, he would turn his back and run 
down the passage screaming “ Mammy!” 
at the top of his vigorous voice. And 
“*mammy ” was as rational in most things 
as she was pretty. She would not blame 
the child for whooping, but by main force, 
would sometimes tug the young monster 
back into the writer’s presence, and tell 
him he must get accustomed to the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman, you see, was to 
have no voice in the matter, so long as the 
child’s well-being was assured. 

One more instance of the outward ex- 
pression of the spirit of “ bullyism” which 
is so peculiarly prevalent in the Northern 
States; a grotesque example, but taken 
from the life. In one of the lesser streets 
of the old part of New York City, a bar- 
ber’s shop may be seen bearing a terrible 
signboard. On this board is depicted a 
helpless customer imprisoned in a shav- 
ing-chair, and over him is a fiendish bar- 
ber flourishing despotically a huge razor, 
while from his mouth proceeds a scroll, 
on which these words are written; “ Don’t 
have much to say, or I’ll shave you with- 
out soap.” The drift of this eccentric 
advertisement is not apparent. Person- 
ally, one would rather be shaved else- 
where. But this signboard is a most 
happy epitome of Yankee character. 

As for the inward significance of this 
same spirit of * bullyism,” we cannot do 
better than quote once more the man who, 
though a recluse, probably knew his coun- 
trymen better than a stranger may pretend 
to know them. Says Emerson: “ Every 
man is actually weak, and apparently 
strong. To himself he seems weak; to 
others, formidable. You are afraid of 
Grim, but Grim also is afraid of you. 
You are solicitous of the good-will of the 
meanest person, uneasy at his ill-will. 
But the sturdiest offender of your peace 
and of the neighborhood, if you rip up his 
claims, is as thin and timid as any, and 
the peace of society is often kept, because, 
as Children say, one is afraid, and the 
other dares not. Far off, men swell, bully, 
and threaten; bring them hand to hand, 
and they are a feeble folk.” There is 
truth here, but not, maybe, the whole 
truth. One must go to the heart to dis- 
cern the real root of the matter, it seems 
to us. The defiant independence, uni- 
versal in the States, is due to an internal 
disease rather than to a mere malignant 
excrescence: it is vital, not superticial. 
The determination not to acknowledge an 
indebtedness to any one may indeed, on 
| the surface, have something to recommend 
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it to the social philosopher. But-only on 
the surface, we think. For just as it is 
by courtesy and kindness, and little else 
besides courtesy and kindness, that life 
outside the home is sweetened, so it is a 
prodigious mistake to suppose there is 
anything majestic or laudable in an exist- 
ence of absolute and unbending indepen- 
dence. The effort of striving to live 
gregariously in a state of severe spiritual 
isolation is hardening in the extreme. 
Gentleness of manners dies out as a mat- 
ter of course. And gentleness of man- 
ners, though by no means an infallible 
index, may well be taken as indicative of 
kindness of heart. For the times will 
not admit of the growth of a number of 
Lord Chesterfields. Remove kindness of 
heart, or, rather, harden the heart sothatit 
becomes impervious to all influences save 
those of self-interest, and the man is trans- 
formed, degraded into an animal. Aon 
animal, possibly, of noble parts, of much 
mechanical genius, and with a large apti- 
tude for absorbing such sensual sweets 
as a high state of civilization and much 
wealth of silver and gold may put within 
his reach, but none the less an animal 
solely. It is by the heart that the animal 
part of us becomes transfigured into the 
human, the superhuman, and even the 
divine, and by the heart alone. “ The art 
of pleasing,” says Johnson, “like others, is 
cultivated in proportion to its usefulness, 
and will always flourish most where it is 
most rewarded; for this reason we find it 
practised with great assiduity under ab- 
solute governments.” Johnson himself 
did not practise this art himself with much 
success, nor did he attempt to practise it; 
for this reason, if for no other, he is an 
authority on it, both in its cause and effect. 
If his dictum be accepted, we may affirm at 
once that theart of pleasing — courtesy or 
kindliness — will never be included in the 
curriculum of the life of ninety per cent. 
of the Americans. 

We have already referred to Matthew 
Arnold, and his boid criticism of the peo. 
ple whom he visited and lectured a couple 
of years ago. And we cannot end this 
paper better than with a single sentence 
from the lecture on * Numbers ” delivered 
by him at Boston during his tour. It is 
the outcome of a great mind touching a 
great people, and none will question its 
truth. 

“| suppose,” says Mr. Arnold, “ that in 
a democratic community like this, with its 
industrialism and its sheer freedom and 
equality, the danger is in the absence of 





the discipline of obedience, the discipline 
of respect, in the prevalence of a false 
acuteness, a false smartness, a false au- 
dacity.” 

Exactly; Mr. Arnold discerns the un- 
worthy characteristics of our half-brethren, 
and impales them on the needle of his 
criticism unerringly. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A COUNTRY VILLAGE IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

ABouT four miles from Maidenhead 
Station, on the Great Western Railway, 
there lies a little village, so retired that 
even a traveller on the road hard by might 
pass it unnoticed, unless his eye caught 
the top of a tapering spire just rising 
above the large forest trees by which it is 
surrounded. But for that spire he would 
certainly suppose that no parish could 
intervene between the two Walthams — 
White Waltham on the east, and Waltham 
St. Lawrence on the west. But to stu- 
dents of the history of England during 
the period of the later Stuarts, the name 
of Shottesbrook * will be much more fa- 
miliar than that of ‘its neighbor on either 
side. For Shottesbrook has much his- 
torical interest in connection with that 
exciting time when men were divided in 
opinion as to who should hold the sceptre 
of this mighty kingdom ; when wire-drawn 
distinctions were made between kings de 
jure and kings de facto; when some were 
Jacobites and some were Williamites; 
some supporters of a king in possession, 
some of a king over the water; some 
advocates of a divine, hereditary right, 
others of a Parliamentary title. Itis dif- 
ficult for us to realize now this state of 
affairs; for, whatever our politics may be, 
we are pretty well agreed upon one point 
—that the throne of our gracious queen 
is firmly established, and that any dispute 
about that must be relegated to a very 
“dim and distant future” indeed. The 
little village of Shottesbrook, with its pop- 
ulation of hardly more than a hundred, 
represents in miniature these disputes. 
The preponderance of opinion at Shottes- 
brook was decidedly in favor of the king 
over the water; and I am inclined to think 
that this was the case in most country 
districts. Only it was of no use to quarrel 


* In the time of the Stuarts it was always spelt 
Shottesbrooke, but the **e”’ is now dropped. 
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with the master of twenty legions, so men 
sulkily acquiesced in what it would have 
been fruitless to attempt to resist. The 
general state of feeling was wittily summed 
up in these once-familiar lines : — 


God bless the King, our holy faith’s defender ; 

God bless the King, and drive out the Pre- 
tender, 

Which the Pretender is, and which the King, 

God bless my soul, that’s quite another thing ! 


The lines were written a -few years later, 
when George I. was on the throne, but 
they are at least as applicable to the time 
we are speaking of, when William III. 
was reigning. The reason why Shottes- 
brook comes promptly forward in this con- 
nection is because the lord of the manor 
and owner of all the land was a staunch 
Jacobite, and a kind and sumptuous en- 
tertainer of all distressed Jacobites who 
sought the shelter of his ample and 
hospitable roof. But before we speak of 
the inhabitants, let us cast a glance upon 
the place itself, which is obviously but 
little altered since the beginning of the 
last century. In the midst of a lovely 
park, full of noble forest trees, lie the 
church and hall of Shottesbrook. There 
is no village worth speaking of; only the 
gardener’s house, and at a little distance 
the manor farm. What village there is is 
blended with Waltham. The Hall is a 
fine Elizabethan structure; the church 
belongs to the fourteenth century. It is 
cruciform —a real Greek cross, with nave, 
transepts, and chancel apparently (I did 
not measure them) of the same length. 
The singularly graceful spire, one hundred 
and forty feet in height from the ground, 
is in the centre. The body of the church 
is built of flint, and is a fine piece of 
masonry. The structure inside is sin- 
gularly interesting — the joy of architects 
and antiquaries. It is full of brasses still 
intact, and in the north transept is a can- 
opied tomb of the founder ; or, rather, two 
tombs, one of the founder, the other of his 
wife. It must strike the stranger as a 
difficulty why such a church was built in 
such a place. The two neighboring vil- 
lages — White Waltham and Waltham St. 
Lawrence — have each its church. Why 
build this church in the wilderness — or 
rather in the forest garden, for it is any- 
thing but a wilderness, except in point of 
solitude? Let us hear what the “ Reve- 
lations of Peter Brown” —a modern 
book, but now out of print — have to tell 
us of the matter. “St. John’s of Shottes- 
brook: a Berkshire Legend,” is the title, 
and it begins: — 





Shottesbrooke Church is near Shottesbrooke 
Hall; 

The house rather great and the charch rather 
small, 


(The church by the way, is only small com- 
paratively; it would certainly hold more 
than the whole population of Shottes- 
brook.) 


But a gem of a church in its way, all the while ; 

A cathedral in miniature, Gothic in style, 

With choir and with transept, with nave and 
with aisle. 


(It has no aisles, by the way.) 


And tower and steeple built in the diagonal — 
The former is square, and the latter octago- 
nal — 
And tapering and graceful, and wonderously 
tall, 
With a —— perched on the top of a 
all. 
This church of the Baptist is built in the cruci- 
form, 
And I’m free to confess that, if I were to 
choose a form 
For my own delectation 
And edification, 
Severe, and yet graceful, expanded, not loose 
of form, 
To rear up a church to some saint, I would 
use a form 
Just the same in its style 
As the quaint little pile, 
With its calm, holy look, 
In that elm-sheltered nook, 
The church of the Baptist, Saint John’s, 
Shottesbrooke. 


Then the legend goes on to show how 
“Sir William de Trussell, a worthy old 
knight,” the lord of Shottesbrook in the 
fourteenth century, was addicted to drink- 
ing; how on one occasion he nearly drank 
himself into his grave; how by taking 
“water drenches and water stupes, water 
gruel and water soups,” he recovered, to 
the amazement of all; how his wife, a 
pious lady, so “troubled his conscience 
and tortured his soul,” that on his re- 
covery 


An oath he sware 
To his lady fair — 
“ By the cross on my shield 
A church Ill build! 
And therefore the deuce a form 
Is so fit as the cruciform ; 
And the patron saint that I find the aptest 
Is that holiest water-saint — John the Baptist.” 


Now follows the saddest part of the story, 
The village blacksmith volunteered to 
place the vane on the steeple if he might 
drink the king’s health in a pot of beer 
when he reached the top, He reached 
the top, drank his beer, lost his balance, 
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fell down headlong, and died uttering the 
exclamation “OO, O!”:;— 


They — the smith on the spot where he 
ei, 
With prayer of priest and toll of bell ; 
Over his body they placed a stone, 
And carved, in memory of his moan, 
Upon the slab two large round * O’s,” 
Which the bald-headed sexton shows 
To any stray peripatetic that’s willing 
To look at the church and to give him a shil- 
ling. 

They pointed out the slab to me, but I 
must honestly confess that 1 could not 
trace the two round O’s. Sir William 
Trussell has clearly been libelled in this 
legend. Hearne took a transcript of the 
original documents respecting the church 
and college (or religious house) of Shottes- 
brook, and “from them,” he says, “it 
plainly appears that Sir William Trussell 
himself was sole founder, without mention 
of his wife, as joyntly concerned, he being 
at that time, I believe, unmarried.” There 
had also been a church “tho’ far less 
decent and beautiful,” long before Sir 
William Trussell’s time; so the whole 
story of the “water-saint” and Sir Wil- 
liam’s drinking-bout is happily apocryphal. 
As to the last part of the legend, Hearne’s 
account (which on such a point is mani- 
festly to be trusted) runs thus: “’Tis a 
common report amongst the inhabitants 
of the Parish and others thereabouts that 
’tis the very stone that was laid over the 
Architect’s [not the smith’s] grave that 
built the church and spire in the time of 
King Edward III. They say (and itis a 
constant Tradition) having either laid the 
last stone of the spire, or else fixed the 
Weathercock, he call’d for some wine or 
ale on purpose to drink the King’s health ; 
which being brought to him, he had no 
sooner drunk it but he accidentally fell 
down, was dash’d in pieces, and after- 
wards buried under the spire with this 
rough stone over his grave.” He makes 
po mention of the two round O’s, but 
says: “’Tis a plain free-stone, without 
any Inscription, or the least memorial to 
signify to Posterity either who was buried 
under it, or the misfortune that had be- 
fallen the person over whom it was plac’d. 
In those days they were not so forward 
and ready to write encomiums upon the 
dead. They thought Flatterya very great 
crime (as without doubt it is), and that 
the plainer sepulchral monuments are, so 
much the more sincere tokens of real sor- 
row they carry with them.” 

If the church is interesting, so is the 
churchyard. There is a noble old yew- 





tree, with an enormous bole on the north 
side of the porch, which is said to be of 
the same age as the church — that is, up- 
wards of five bundred years old — and 
under this yew-tree the tomb of a departed 
rector, Dr. William Vansittart (the family 
name of the present owner of Shottes- 
brook), who is described as:having beea 
incumbent during forty years (1807-1847) 
of White Waltham with Shottesbrook: 
“ The faithful pastor of an attached flock. 
In his parochial ministrations, meek, mild 
and benevolent, in domestic life tender, 
kind, considerate; in all relations, re- 
vered, respected, beloved.” Epitaphsare 
not to be trusted implicitly; but | believe 
that in those days, which are supposed 
to have been the sleepiest days of the 
Church, there were many good clergy, not 
perhaps so active as in our own busy time, 
but quietly living and working among 
their people, and much respected by them; 
and let us charitably hope that Dr. Van- 
sittart was one of them. 

But there are two much more curious 
epitaphs on two earlier rectors, now affixed 
to the west wall of the churchyard, re- 
moved thither from the church. One is 
called the epitaph of the sinner, the other 
the epitaph of the saint. Both are in ex- 
cellent Latin. Good Latin was much 


-more general in the eighteenth century 


than it is now. The sinner’s epitaph 
runs: “Infra depositum quicquid mor- 
tale fuit Edmundi Stephen, Hujus Ec- 
clesiz immeriti pastoris, qui sui gregisque 
rationem redditurus hinc decessit sexto 
die Januarii, 1722, ztat. 48.” That is: 
* Below is laid all that was mortal of Ed- 
mund Stephen, the wzworthy pastor of 
this church, who departed hence to give 
an account of himself and of his flock on 
the 6th day of January, 1722, aged 48.” 
The saint’s runs: “Samuel Lindsey, 
Hujus Ecclesiz per aliquot annos fidelis 
rector, obiit annosalutis 1745, ztatis 62.” 
That is: “Samuel Lindsey, the faithful 
rector of this church for several years, 
died in the year of Salvation, 1745, of his 
age, 62.” I like the sinner’s epitaph best. 

It is time to pass on from the place to 
the inhabitants of Shottesbrook at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
first who claims our attention is Mr. Fran- 
cis Cherry, the lord of the manor, and 
resident at Shottesbrook Hall. He was 
an excellent specimen of the English coun- 
try gentleman—a thorough sportsman, 
one of the best riders in the county, but 
not a mere Nimrod. He had received a 
university education, having been a gen- 
tleman commoner of St. Edmund Hall, 
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Oxford, and all through his life took a 
deep and intelligent interest in theology, 
general literature, the fine arts, and poli- 
tics. He was an excellent classical 
scholar, and drew up a chronology of. 
Herodotus, which is said by aon unim- 
peachable authority (Mr. Dodwell) to have 
been “done very well,” but it was never 
published. He was a virtuoso, and loved 
to collect rare manuscripts, medals, and 
coins, a taste which his ample fortune al- 
lowed him to indulge. He was fond of 
having learned men about him, and this, 
combined with his strong sympathy with 
the Jacobites, was the reason why Shottes- 
brook is a name which has emerged from 
obscurity, for he loved to fill his house 
with distressed nonjurors, who could not 
conscientiously take the oaths of alle- 
giance to the new sovereigns, William 
and Mary, especially those who were noted 
for learning and piety. For Mr. Cherry 
was a pious as well as a learned man, 
strictly honorable and _ high - minded. 
That probably is the reason why Shottes- 
brook, though a nest of Jacobites, was 
never connected with any of the plots, real 
or imaginary, to restore James II. or his 
son to the throne. There is a tradition 
that Mr. Cherry impaired his fortunes by 
his extreme hospitality to the nonjurors, 
but it is only a tradition. Hearne, how- 
ever, hints something of the sort, and 
more than hints that his concern for pub- 
lic affairs hastened his end. For in his 
diary this entry occurs ; “ August 11, 1715: 
Mr. Cherry of Berks (1 mean my great | 
friend, Mr. Francis Cherry) died in the | 
forty-eighth year of his age, which was 
the same age that King Charles 1. died 
in.” Observe, asa curious instance of the 
enthusiastic royalist feeling that was then 
very prevalent, how this is recorded, evi- 
dently as if it were a sort of honor even 
to have died at the same age as the royal 
martyr died in. “I remember,” Hearne 
goes on, “ that his (Mr. Cherry’s) afflictions | 
had made a strange alteration both in his 
hair (though he wore a wig), and in his 
countenance, though before he had been 
a very brisk, vigorous man. Nor did he 
show any discontent to the last. But he 
was in a perfect concern for the good of 
the nation, and of his family, and ’twas 
this concern that brought the change.” 
(Reliquiz Hearniane ) Mr. Cherry pos- 
sessed the advantage of a singularly hand- 
some and graceful person, and he was so} 
universally popular that he was called 
“the idol of Berkshire.” Hearne does 





not exaggerate the reputation of his pa- 
tron when he calls him “a Gentleman of | 


Eminent Virtues and singular Learning, 
and who has upon account of his great 
Prudence, Affability, and wonderful Hu- 
manity the good word of all acquainted 
with him.” And here I must protest 
against the popular opinion about country 
gentlemen of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. I do not believe that 
they were all, or nearly all, the mere pon- 
derous masses of beefsteak that they have 
been represented. Of course there were 
such; but there were Squire Allworthys 
as well as Squire Westerns, and Mr. 
Cherry was by no means an exceptional 
instance of the former class — indeed, we 
shall meet with others even in the small 
group at Shottesbrook. 

Mr. Cherry, however, was not without 
his strong prejudices, if there be any truth 
in the following anecdote: Shottesbrook is 
only about six miles from Windsor; and 
then, as now, his or her Majesty’s stag- 
hounds frequently met both in Shottes- 
brook Park itself and in the immediate 
neighborhood. Mr. Cherry, as has been 
said, was a famous horseman, and very 
fond of hunting; so also was King Wil- 
liam IJ]. The two werea sort of rivals as 
riders, and it is said that Mr. Cherry 
would risk his life at the most difficult 
leaps, for the chance that the king (or, as 
he would have called him, the usurper) 
would follow him and break his neck. 
This truculent feeling is singularly unlike 
the general amiability of character which 
is attributed to Mr. Cherry on all hands. 
But really one can believe almost anything 
of the animosity which was felt even by 
men who were full of the milk of human 
kindness against “the hook nosed Dutch- 
man.” They had secret signs among 
themselves by which they showed their 
abborrence of “the Prince of Orange,” 
for they would never recognize him as 
king of England. They would squeeze 
an orange savagely, with a meaning look 
at their friends, to show that was the way 
they would like to treat another Orange’s 
head; they would drink to the health of 
the little gentleman in black, z.2., the mole 
that built the hill over which William’s 
horse fell, and gave his rider his death 
fall. One preacher is said to have had 
the brutality to take as the text of his 
sermon upon the death of Queen Mary, 
**Go, see to this cursed woman and bury 
her, for she is a king’s daughter.” These 
little amenities were not all on one side. 
The mere title of “ Pretender,” which was 
conferred on James II.’s son (for the 
warming-pan fable was exploded long be- 
fore), was surely a libel, and it was no 
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less incorrect than insulting to call him 
Perkin, as if. he were as undoubtedly an 
impostor as Perkin Warbeck was. Both 
in words and in caricatures, the pope, the 
Pretender, and the devil were coupled to- 
gether, as if all three stood on the same 
level. There is not much to choose be- 
tween Williamite and Jacobite in point of 
politeness. The accession of Queen Anne 
somewhat allayed this bitterness; but it 
naturally did not satisfy a thorough-paced 
Jacobite like Mr. Cherry. The brother, 
he would think, not the sister, was the 
lawful occupant of the throne. Anne, 
while yet only princess, frequently hunted 
at Shottesbrook, and being by no means 
indifferent to a handsome person and 
agreeable manners, paid great attention 
to the well-favored and well bred squire 
when she met him in the hunting-field, 
and he, of course, accepted it respectfully ; 
but when the princess became queen he 
pointedly avoided her, and it is said that 
the queen, instead of resenting this, point- 
ed him out to her attendants and said: 
“ There goes one of the honestest gentle- 
men in my dominions.” 

From the squire let us pass to the op- 
posite end of the social scale. Thomas 
Hearne was the son of the parish clerk of 
White Waltham, just outside the palings 
of Shottesbrook Park. He showed such 
remarkable aptitude for learning that Mr. 
Cherry determined to have him taught 
Latin, and sent him to the free school.of 
Bray for that purpose. Here he made 
such rapid progress that Mr. Cherry, on 
the advice of Mr. Dodwell (of whom | 
shall speak presently), decided to receive 
him into his own house and educate 
him himself, with the help of Mr. Dod- 
well, for the university. In due time 
he was sent, at the sole expense of Mr. 
Cherry, to St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. 
Surely this is a pretty picture of a rich 
country gentleman, not only paying for 
but actually taking upon himself the edu- 
cation of a poor village lad. 1 fancy such 
instances were more frequent in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries than 
they are now. One frequently reads of 
so-and-so being “bred a scholar on ac- 
count of the aptness of his parts” through 
the bounty of such-and-such a gentleman. 
It is a pity the fashion has gone out. 
Shottesbrook Park was Thomas Hearne’s 
home all through his undergraduate ca- 
reer; and when, having declined the offer 
of the rector of Shottesbrook to procure 
him a post under Dr. Bray as missionary 
in Maryland, he finally settled for the rest 
of his life at Oxford as sub-librarian of 
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the Bodleian, he still continued in con- 
stant communication with Shottesbrook 
until Mr. Cherry’s death. He amply re- 
paid Mr. Cherry’s kindness by embalming 
his memory in his most interesting diary 
(or * Collections,” as he preferred to call 
it), which is now being published, more 
or less in full, by the New Oxford His- 
torical Society. That delightful work, 
“ Reliquiz Hearnianz,” published by Dr. 
Bliss some years ago, is only a very infin- 
itesimal, though exceedingly well chosen, 
extract from the voluminous * Collec- 
tions.” Hearne’s fame as an antiquary, 
historical student, and classical scholar 
casts a reflected glory upon the little vil- 
lage where he was brought up. But it is 
as a diarist that he is now, and still more 
will be when the rest of his ** Collections ” 
are given to the world, chiefly known. 
The diaries are mainly concerned with 
literary and antiquarian matters, but they 
give us incidentally most amusing and in- 
teresting pictures of contemporary life and 
manners. Only it should be remembered 
that his views are so tinctured with parti- 
sanship that his estimate of character 
must always be taken with the proverbial 
grain of salt. In the Hearnian language 
‘‘an honest man” and a “ Jacobite” are 
synonymous terms, and the most that he 
will admit of one who took an opposite 
view is that * he was pretty honest consid- 
ering that he was a complyer.” When 
George I. succeeded Queen Anne, Hearne 
was more bitter than ever. He writes on 
“ May 28th, 1715. This being the Duke 
of Brunswick, commonly called King 
George’s, birthday, some of the bells were 
jambled in Oxford, by the care of some of 
the Whiggish fanatical crew; but as | did 
not observe the day in the least myself, so 
it was little taken notice of (unless by way 
of ridicule) by other honest people, who 
are for King James 3, who is the un- 
doubted king of these kingdoms, and ’tis 
heartily wished by them that he may be 
restored.” Still more amusing are his 
comments upon the great musical com- 
poser, Mr. Handel. Music in this case 
did not tend to produce harmony. Han- 
del was a German by birth, and therefore 
there was a strong party against him. A 
certain Mr. Bononcini was set up as a 
rival, and their rivalry is thus described 
by John Byrom, the Lancashire poet : — 


Some say compared to Bononcini 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny ; 
Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle, 
Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ! 
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“ Handel,” writes Hearne, “and his lousy 
crew —a great number of foreign fiddlers 
— have been here. His book (not worth 
12.) he sells for 1s.” 

Hearne’s chief hero is another resident 
of Shottesbrook, Mr. H. Dodwell. Refer- 
ences to “the Great Mr. Dodwell” with 
a capital G) are incessant in the diaries. 
When a difficulty occurs we frequently 
have, “Que@re, ask Mr. Dodwell.” He 
was “the greatest scholar in Europe; but, 
what exceeds that, his piety and sanctity 
was beyond compare.” ‘“ One of the great- 
est, and yet one of the humblest, men that 
the last age hath bred, the celebrated Mr. 
Henry Dodwell: a name that will always 
be mentioned with respect as long as 
there is any due regard for religion, vir- 
tue, and learning.” There is, of course, a 
little pardonable exaggeration in Hearne’s 
estimate of his great friend and benefac- 
tor; for, as we have seen, Dodwell got 
him installed at Shottesbrook, and helped 
to educate him; but Henry Dodwell was 
unquestionably a great and very good 
man. He was an Irishman by birth, and 
became a fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin —then, as now, a difficult honor to 
attain. He lost his fellowship, as he de- 
clined to take holy orders, for this noble 
reason; he thought he could be a more 
effective champion of religion as a layman, 
above any suspicion of being interested 
in its defence, than he could be as a cler- 
gyman ; and a layman he continued to be, 
all his life. He came over to England 
and settled at Oxford, and was made Cam- 
den professor of ancient history in that 
university, “he being,” says Hearne, 
“then absent, and altogether a stranger to 
the design. The university pitched upon 
him without any previous interest what- 
ever, purely out of regard to his merit.” 
But, having conscientious scruples about 
taking the oaths of allegiance to William 
and Mary, he, of course, lost his profes- 
sorship. He retired first to a little cell in 
the north suburb of Oxford, and then to 
the beautiful little village of Cookham on 
the banks of the Thames, about three 
miles from Maidenhead, in a different 
direction from Shottesbrook. But he used 
daily to walk into Maidenhead to hear the 
news and to learn what new books were 
being published, and Mr. Cherry used to 
walk in from Shottesbrook on the same 
errands. So the two gentlemen frequently 
met, and, being men of kindred spirit, 
fraternized. They enjoyed one another’s 
society so much that Mr. Cherry per- 
suaded his friend to leave Cookham and 
come and live at Shottesbrook in a house 





near his own; and at Shottesbrook Mr. 
Dodwell resided nearly twenty years, till 
his death in 1711. Like many great schol- 
ars, Mr. Dodwell was rather an eccentric 
man — very careless about his dress and 
his health, and to the dismay sometimes 
of his friends, fond of broaching in print 
strange theories, backed up with enor- 
mous learning; but a more pure, guile- 
less, humble-minded, unselfish Christian 
never lived. For multifarious and pro- 
found learning —as scholar, theologian, 
historian, and antiquary—he had few 
equals. His writings, like himself, were 
too eccentric to become standard works; 
but they are a perfect mine of information 
on all sorts of subjects. His style is pure 
and luminous, and his arguments most 
logical and profound. Like many great 
men, he was little in stature, and one 
might say of him with more truth than 
Goldsmith said of his village schoolmas- 
ter; — 


And still the wonder grew 
How one small head could carry all he knew. 


The rector of Shottesbrook was a very 
prominent man during the period of our 
survey. He was non-resident, but was 
brought into close, and often painful, con- 
nection with its principal inhabitants. 
Dr. White Kennett was a very able and 
voluminous writer, and his “History of 
England,” though one-sided, is still valued 
by historical students. He was presented 
to the living of Shottesbrook by Mr. Wil- 
liam Cherry, the father of our Mr. Francis 
Cherry, who was his pupil at St. Edmund 
Hall, and he writes to an Oxford friend 
most hopefully about his prospects there, 
“‘The church,” he says, “is good, the 
Parish small, the Patron resident, and 
the country mighty pleasant.” But, alas! 
these bright prospects were soon clouded 
over. We soon have another letter (his 
letters have never been published, but I 
have seen them in MS. in the British 
Museum) complaining that, in spite of all 
his efforts, and they appear to have been 
very laudable, matters did not go on com- 
fortably at Shottesbrook. It was hardly 
likely that they should. Mr. Francis 
Cherry had recommended him to his 
father for the living, as one who sympa- 
thized more or less with his views; and 
so perhaps he did; for, though he was of 
course obliged to comply with the new 
government in order to become rector, he 
was, like thousands, both of laity and 
clergy, a Jacobite at heart. But he 
changed his opinions, as every man has a 
right to do; only it was unfortunate that 
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the rector of Shottesbrook, of all men in 
the world, should become a warm partisan 
of the cause of which all his principal pa- 
rishioners were equally warm opponents. 
Our old friend Hearne is perpetually 
girding at the doctor. He gives a sort 
of jaundiced biography of him. ‘ White 
Kennett, son of Basil Kennett, a Kentish 
Divine, was enter’d of Edm. Hall, and 
sometimes waited on Dr. Wallis to church 
with his skarlett [ze his scarlet doctor’s 
gown, which heads of houses have to 
wear at the university sermon], and wt 
other offices of a menial servt he might do 
for him I cannot tell (Que@re). When 
Bach. of Arts (I think) he translated 
Pliny’s Panegyrick, to wch he prefixed a 
high flown Preface agreeable to ye loyalty 
of yttime. When Master of Arts he was 
preferred to Amersden by S; W™ Glyn, 
who patroniz’d the said first Performance 
of his. He became Vice-Principal of 
Edm. Hall, and all ye while he continued 
there pass’d for a High-Churchman: 
Otherwise he had not had ye Rectory of 
Shottesbrooke in Berks conferred on him 
by Mr Cherry.” Then he goes on in the 
same vein to describe his change of opin- 
ions, and concludes: “ He makes y¢ world 
believe yt he will doe great matters in ye 
Antient Church History of England; but 
wtsoever he knows of these matters is 
only ye Gleanings of Dr. Hutton. His 
history is full of Whiggism, Trifling, 
Grub street Matter, and base Reflections 
out of his Way ;” it is “done wth Dr Ken- 
nett’s usual unaccuracy, Pride, Injudi- 
ciousness, and Knavery.” ‘“ Mr Cherry of 
Shottesbrooke is much dissatisfi’d wth 
him, but being a man who has a great 
Respect for ye Clergy, and being very 
cautious of disobliging any one of them 
(of whatsoever Persuasion) he always ap- 
pears extraordinarily kind to him, and 
tho’ he hates his Principles, yet he takes 
care to reverence his Person.” Others 
shared Hearne’s animosity to Dr. Kennett. 
He was regarded as a traitor to the cause, 
and this feeling was shown in a most 
offensive way. A pulpit was erected in 
Whitechapel parish church, with figures 
of the twelve apostles carved upon it. 
Judas Iscariot was represented exactly 
like Dr. Kennett, sitting in an elbow-chair, 
and, to make the likeness more complete, 
was actually portrayed with a black velvet 
patch over his eye, such as Dr. Kennett 
always wore, owing to an accident he 
met with in his youth. The Bishop of 
London very properly insisted upon the 
odious caricature being removed. But 
there is another side to Dr. Kennett’s 
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character; he was not only a very able, 
well-read man, and a most industrious 
writer, but he was also a very amiable, 
kind, and liberal-minded man. Nothing 
could show this more closely than the 
fact that he entertained in his rectory at 
Amersden the learned Dr. Hickes, the 
nonjuring Dean of Worcester, and that 
the two agreed to differ, and to meet on 
the common ground of literature. Dr. 
Kennett was also one of the earliest and 
most vigorous and successful advocates 
of Christian missions, taking a leading 
part in the establishment of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, and working amicably in that 
noble undertaking with men of widely dif- 
ferent views. He rose to be first a dean, 
and then a bishop, and perhaps lived to 
smile at the troubles he had met with at 
Shottesbrook. 

The nonjurors, as a rule, did not wor- 
ship at their parish churches, because 
they could not conscientiously join in the 
prayers for those whom they did not con- 
sider their rightful sovereigns. Perhaps 
it was as well that they did not; for when 
they did, they were wont to rise from their 
hassocks, or be seized with a troublesome 
cough, when the obnoxious prayers began, 
which must have been embarrassing to 
the clergyman, and not very edifying to 
the congregation. But they had services 
in their own houses, and a nonjuring cler- 
gyman toperform them. There was such 
a clergyman at Shottesbrook Park, main- 
tained at the joint cost of Mr. Cherry and 
Mr. Dodwell. His name was Mr. Fran- 
cis Brokesby, and before the Revolution 
he held a valuable living near Hull; this 
he resigned because he could not take 
the oaths to William and Mary, and thus 
made a large sacrifice for conscience’ 
sake. But his lines fell in pleasant places 
when he became chaplain at Shottesbrook. 
Two more delightful patrons than Mr. 
Cherry and Mr. Dodwell one can scarcely 
conceive; and all three lived in the utmost 
harmony. He was a great friend of 
Robert Nelson, which in itself speaks 
volumes in his praise, and took the deep- 
est interest both in Nelson’s benevolent 
and in his literary works, “Silver and 
gold,” he writes to Nelson, about the 
former, “have I none; but what I have 
give I unto thee, my hearty prayers.” As 
to the latter, his friends have actually 
claimed for him the authorship of the 
“Festivals and Fasts.” That is, of 
course, absurd; but there is no reason to 
doubt that he and Nelson had many con- 
sultations about literary matters. Imme- 
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diately after Mr. Dodwell’s death, Mr. 
Brokesby wrote his life. Hearne speaks 
very contemptuously of this work : Nov. 
30, 1714, Mr. Brokesby, who writ a book 
that he called Mr. Dodwell’s Life, dyed 
suddenly about a week before said work 
came out. This gentleman was a learned 
and honest man, and a general scholar, 
but not fit to write the lite of that great 
man. It bears a very mean character, he 
having had very little information, and his 
remarks being generally very light and 
trivial.” The criticism is not unjust, but 
the work gives a very favorable idea of the 
writer’s simple-hearted piety. Two resi- 
dents at Shottesbrook, “* Madam Cherry,” 
as Hearne always terins her with the deep- 
est respect, the squire’s wife, and Thomas 
Cherry, his kinsman, and Hearne’s cham- 
ber-fellow or “chum ” at St. Edmund Hall, 
and his “very dear friend, a gentleman of 
great beauty, singular modesty, of won- 
derfull good nature and most excellent 
principles,” who died at the early age of 
twenty-three, are too shadowy beings to 
require notice. 

But besides the residents at Shottes- 
brook Park there was a constant stream 
of distinguished visitors. The deprived 
Bishop Ken, writer of what are emphati- 
cally ‘he morning and evening hymns, is 
said to have ‘divided his time between 
Longleat and Shottesbrook.” But this is 
putting it too strongly; he was a resident 
at Longleat, only a visitor at Shottesbrook, 
Robert Nelson, one of a happily numer- 
ous class in England, the class of Chris- 
tian and philanthropic laymen, was a con- 
stant visitor, and an intimate and honored 
friend of all the group. Charles Leslie, 
the able writer of the “Short Methods” 
against Deists and Jews, and many other 
exceedingly powerful works, was another 
of the guests at Shottesbrook Park. In 
short, it would be difficult to find a coun- 
try place where so many men, noted for 
their learning and piety, could be found 
in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The utmost harmony seems to have 
prevailed among them. The one rift in 
the lute was their temporary inability to 
worship in their parish church. Happily 
this one note of discord was removed 
when Bishop Ken waived his rights, on 
the death of the only other survivor of the 
deprived bishops. Then Mr. Cherry, Mr. 
Dodwell, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Brokesby 
once more became worshippers at the na- 
tional altars, and the bells of Shottes- 
brook rang merrily to welcome their re- 
turn. 

The rich halo of romance which sur- 





rounds Jacobitism has naturally made it 
a favorite subject for the minstrel and the 
novelist. Most people know something 
of the Jacobite songs such as “ The 
White Cockade,” “ Over the Water to 
Charlie,” “ Charlie is my Darling,” and 
that most touching one of all, “ Prince 
Charlie’s Lament; ” and the two greatest 
novelists of our century, Thackeray, in 
that wonderfully powerful work, “ Es- 
mond,” and Sir Walter Scott, in ** Rob 
Roy,” have depicted the fascination which 
the cause exercised. Shottesbrook trans- 
ports us from the airy dreamland of ro- 
mance and poetry to the solid ground of 
history; and if it does not present us 
to such fascinating Jacobites as Di Ver- 
non and Beatrix Esmond, it shows us 
some able and honorable men who, with- 
out in the least sympathizing with those 
Romanist views which cost their master 
his throne, clung to him with desperate 
tenacity through evil report and good re- 
port. We may admire their constancy, 
even if we cannot share their sentiments. 


P.S. — I am indebted to Mrs. and Miss 
Sharp, of the Cottage, White Waltham, 
for much local information ; and to both 
those ladies, and also to the present rector 
of Shottesbrook, for kindly looking over 
this article before it went to press. 

J. H. OVERTON. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE STORY OF THE ONE PIONEER OF 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


MODERN ideas of unexplored lands are 
limited almost entirely to the north and 
south poles, whither costly expeditions 
are constantly being despatched; while 
in South America alone there are the inte- 
riors of Guiana, Brazil, Patagonia, and 
Tierra del Fuego, besides smaller patches 


of only half explored land, all calling for , 


more attention than they have hitherto 
received. 

The whole of Brazil has indeed been 
explored in a superficial sort of way; that 
is to say, there are certain narrow lines 
of explored land, chiefly along rivers 
which intersect the country ; but only two 
people from all the civilized world have 
ever penetrated beyond the coast of Tierra 
del Fuego, though the coast itself has 
been well surveyed, and whalers’ boats 
frequently land there for water. 

One of these two pioneers is a Chilian 
lady who was shipwrecked on the coast, 
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and saved alive by the chief of a Fuegan ! 
tribe which murdered all her companions. 
She was seen alive and happy by the other 
pioneer, a seaman, by name Thomas Tho- 
rold, who spent nearly six months in the 
interior of this strange country, and came 
safe home to England again. It is his 
story that I propose to tell. 

Less than six years ago an English 
sailing ship, homeward bound from Val- 
paraiso, foundered off the west coast of 
Tierra del Fuego during the cruel wintry 
month of July. The crew got into three 
boats and pulled to the shore, which was 
not far distant. After rounding a head. 
land, they found themselves in compara- 
tively smooth water, surrounded by bare, 
bleak hills, beneath which there was a 
broad sandy beach, which would afford 
them easy landing. 

But on this beach and about the foot of 
the hills they saw what above all things 
they dreaded —the signs of the doom 
they felt must sooner or later be theirs 
—the stunted forms of Fuegan natives, 
standing and lying about their rude huts 
and canoes, 

As soon as the Fuegans espied them, 
they crowded into their canoes and rowed 
out towards them, while their shouts 
brought a multitude of natives to the 
beach, where they clustered like a flock 
of vultures hovering over their prey. 

The Fuegans are a small race, with a 
dark, copper-colored skin. The men are 
mostly clad in old vests and trousers 
that they have acquired from some ship- 
wrecked crew, or from the steamers pass- 
ing through the Straits of Magellan; 
others wear deer or guanaco skins. The 
women are dressed more simply in a sin- 
gle garment resembling a Joncho, made 
of some skin; a simple square, with a hole 
in the middle for the head. 

Their boats have none of the graceful 
gliding of the North American canoes, 
but are simply made of pieces of bark or 
wood clumsily tied together with fibres, 
and are awkwardly rowed with oars formed 
of poles with flat pieces of wood tied on 
to the end. The only manufacture in 
which these men — the lowest type of hu- 
manity —at all excel, is that of barbed 
spear-heads, which they make with cen- 
siderable skill of an almost transparent 
sort of flint, very similar to some of the 
arrow-heads used by the wild Bugrés of 
Brazil. These, dipped in poison and fixed 
on to long wooden shafts, become dan- 
gerous weapons for poor weary sailors to 
face who have nothing to defend them- 
selves with but oars and stretchers, 
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Before the three doomed boats were 
within half a mile of the shore, they were 
surrounded by seven or eight canoes 
crammed with these gibbering aborigines, 
before whom the sailors were perfectly 


-helpless, for from a considerable distance 


the unerring spears came hurtling towards 
them. The miserable men tried in vain 
to parry them. One by one they dropped 
into the bottom of the boat and died in 
agony, as the fiery venom from the spear- 
heads coursed through their veins. 

Suddenly, when there were only two or 
three left untouched in each of the boats, 
one of the Fuegans, who seemed to bea 
chief among them, gave a shout that made 
all the others stand motionless, with spears 
poised in their hands; and he spoke to 
them in their loud, cracked language for 
a minute or more; it seemed years to the 
helpless men waiting to be killed. 

At the helm of one of the boats sat the 
mate, Thomas Thorold, a tall, strong man 
of about thirty, towards whom the chief 
pointed several times as he was speaking. 
Soon he stopped shouting and gesticulat- 
ing, and again the spears came whizzing 
from the strong savage arms. 

But a change had taken place; the 
weapons were aimed at all the sailors 
except Thomas Thorold. He sat there 
untouched, expecting every moment to 
receive his death wound, and receiving 
it not. Only he saw his companions 
dropping one by one, meeting their deaths 
bravely, as Englishmen are wont to do, 
but with features tortured into that rigid 
glare which indicates the height of sup- 
pressed terror and extreme suspense. 

When at last the mate was the only liv- 
ing one left, to his horror they surrounded 
him, bound his hands and feet, and lifted 
him into one of their canoes. Then they 
turned towards shore, towing the three 
boats behind them. 

Thorold, naturally supposing that they 
were keeping him for torture, and prefer- 
ring immediate death to a deferred but 
more horrible fate, attempted to jump into 
the sea, or dash out his brains against the 
sides of the canoe; but they carefully pre- 
vented him from doing himself any harm. 
Arrived at the shore, they retired to their 
huts, leaving him still bound hand and 
foot upon the beach. 

This was late in the afternoon, and all 
that night he lay there helpless, expecting 
every moment to be carried to the fire 
or some other torture. But they went 
about their business, gathering clams and 
mussels and eating them raw, collecting 
fuel and heaping up the fires, and never 








touched their prisoner at all; only they 
kept looking towards him, and crowds of 
little half-naked hideous children stood a 
few yards off and gazed at him in awe, 
and lean dogs came and snarled and sniffed 
at him suspiciously. 

The tribe appeared to consist of be- 
tween one and two hundred, and there 
were several rude huts formed of trees cut 
down and stuck close to one another in 
the ground, while their branches and 
foliage were tied together and formed an 
inefficient roof, 

Fuegans appear to be insensible to cold, 
for though the climate is as cold or even 
colder than the extreme north of Scotland, 
they do not attempt to make comfortable 
huts for themselves, and they wear noth- 
ing but the light clothing which I have 
described. At night, however, most of 
them slept by the fires, like dogs on a 
winter’s night. 

All that night long Thomas Thorold lay 
bound upon the beach, trembling with 
cold and terror, and praying, * Lord, now 
let me die!” 

In the early morning he felt that his 
hour had come, for two or three of the 
Fuegans came towards him, and one of 
them had a knife in his hand. But when 
they had cut the fibre ropes that bound 
him they left him alone again, standing 
on the beach, free to do what he liked. 

It was useless to think of flight, for 
their eyes were always upon him, and be- 
sides, one man could have done nothing 
with a boat in the sea outside the bay. 
So after a while he obeyed the cravings of 
nature, and collected mussels and clams 
on the shore, as he had seen the natives 
do; and on this cold food he made a 
wretched breakfast. 

Thus he spent all that day and all the 
next thirty-seven days, for he kept a care- 
ful count of the time. He ate only the 
miserable shellfish that he found on the 
beach, drank water from a torrent that 
flowed down the mountain-side, and slept 
by one of the fires, which he boldly ap- 
proached the first night after they unbound 
him, for he had experienced the cold of 
one wintry night, and that was enough. 

They were neither kind nor unkind to 
him, but took no notice of him whatever; 
they never attempted to speak to him, 
even by signs, except on one occasion 
when he wandered too far from them, and 
one of them ran after him and made signs 
to him to go back. 

During the leaden-footed days he neces- 
sarily observed how the natives passed 
their time, but he did so without the 
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slightest interest, and was unable to relate 
many details about them. Most of the 
work, such as hewing wood and drawing 
water, was done by the women; the men 
did very little, but spent their time mostly 
in lying about their huts. Sometimes a 
few of them went off in their canoes seal 
hunting, and always returned with one or 
two seals; sometimes they went hunting 
inland, and returned with a guanaco—a 
species of llama; then they all immediately 
fell upon it, tore it to pieces, and ate it 
raw. If a dead seal was washed ashore, 
they ate it in the same way, gorging them- 
selves on the putrid blubber and flesh. 

After these disgusting feeds they lay 
on the ground for hours in a torpor, and 
Thorold could easily have stabbed them 
as they lay asleep, but that some of the 
weaker ones, having been unable to secure 
much of the food, were awake and ready 
to cast their spears at him. Moreover, if 
he had killed them all, he would have been 
no better off. 

All these weeks he was in a horrible 
state of suspense as to why he was being 
kept alive and what torture was preparing 
for him, so much so that he was unable to 
sleep for terror, until forced into uncon- 
sciousness by fatigue. 

But on the thirty-eighth day an event 
occurred which, although in itself grue- 
some and terrifying, put into his heart a 
hope that he might some day return to 
the outer world again, and gave him a 
clue as to what was his captors’ only con- 
ceivable object in preserving him alive. 

It was about noon, on a fine, cold day, 
when Thorold, standing on the beach and 
looking out to sea, saw two whalers’ boats 
pull round the headland to a distant part 
of the shore, where they proceeded to 
land and get fresh water. The huts of 
the Fuegans were between Thorold and 
the new-comers, who apparently did not 
perceive the natives, and were quietly fill- 
ing their water-casks at a stream. 

As Thorold was following his natural 
impulse to run to them, get into one of 
their boats, and make them row away, he 
was pinioned by three or four strong na: 
tives. Then a few canoes put out to cut 
off the boats, should they attempt to es- 
cape, and all the rest of the fighting men, 
and many of the women, caught up their 
long spears and ran towards their victims, 

To Thorold’s surprise, he was made to 
run along with them. The whalers’ men 
were intercepted before they got off, and 
then it was the old ghastly tale repeated; 
they were shot down to a man with the 
poisoned spears. All the while the Fue- 
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gans who were holding Thorold made him 
understand that they wished him to watch 
what was going on, by gesticulating and 
pointing towards the slaughter. 

After it was over they pillaged the dead 
bodies and the boats of everything they 
had, and then threw the corpses into the 
sea. 

While Thorold was lying awake that 
night, and brooding over the horrible 
event, a sudden inspiration came to him 
that the object of the Fuegans in keeping 
him alive was to send him back to his 
people that he might tell them how they 
would be treated if they came to the land 
of the Fuegans — to declare unending war 
between themselves and the white world; 
and though, of course, he never knew for 
a certainty, yet the way in which they 
made him watch the slaughter of the 
whalers’ men, and everything that hap- 
pened before and after, pointed to this 
explanation of their conduct. From that 
night his great fear and suspense were 
mingled with this grain of hope. 

The next morning the Fuegans col 
lected their belongings, which consisted of 
nothing but spears and knives, a few skins, 
and some utensils for holding water, and 
marched inland, taking their prisoner with 
them. They spent about six hours a day 
on the march, over difficult mountain 
passes and down into deep valleys, making 
fires to sleep by at night, and living on 
guanacos, which they occasionally shot. 

Thorold took little interest in observing 
the nature of the country, but he reported 
it to be very similar to that seen on the 
coast — bleak mountains, with occasional 
copses of stunted trees, and all else abso- 
lutely barren and uncultivated. There is 
little doubt, however, that it is a treasure- 
house of mineral wealth, for various ores, 
including gold, are picked up in plenty on 
the coast, and there is every indication of 
coal. If a coal mine was once got into 
working order here, it would be of inesti- 
mable value for the coaling of ships alone, 
as well as for use in South America itself, 
for coal is at present brought from En- 
gland at great expense all the way to 
Monteaideo, and to Sandy Point, in the 
Straits of Magellan, from the north of 
Chili. 

On the fourth day of the march they 
met another tribe, also on the march, and 
the two bodies of men fell to fighting at 
once, as is theirinvariable custom. After 
an hour’s fighting there were only about 
fifty men left of the first tribe; these sur- 
rendered, and became prisoners of war to 
their conquerors, who had also sustained 








heavy losses. The prisoners, however, 
did not appear to be regarded as slaves at 
all, but simply mingled with the victorious 
tribe. After the battle the prisoners spoke 
to their captors about Thorold, whom they 
brought forward, apparently explaining 
their object in keeping him; and he lived 
with the new tribe on exactly the same 
footing as he had done with the old one. 

Nearly six months Thorold spent in 
this way, the tribe in which he lived some- 
times marching for five or six days, and 
then settling down for several weeks; 
sometimes they were on the seashore, and 
then he lived as they did, chiefly on raw 
mussels and other shellfish; when they 
were inland he lived on pieces of raw 
guanaco, which he grabbed along with the 
others. 

There is a story current in Chili that 
the Fuegans, when driven to necessity, 
first eat their dogs, the only domestic ani- 
mal which they keep, and when these are 
all gone, proceed to devour the old women 
of the tribe. Thorold saw no signs of 
cannibalism, but this was perhaps because 
no necessity for it arose. He states that 
the old women were treated with especial 
care; and it is doubtful whether this affec- 
tion arose from the hearts or the stomachs 
of their grandchildren. 

_ Five times he saw a fight with another 
tribe; in three out of the five his tribe 
was conquered, and he changed hands, 
the prisoners always appearing to explain 
to their captors their object in keeping 
him. 

Among the third tribe with which he 
lived he saw a white woman; she was the 
Chilian lady whom I have already men- 
tioned, and Thorold took the first opportu- 
nity of going up to her. The Fuegans 
held him back at first, for they regarded 
her as a goddess; but at her command 
they let him approach her. They were 
unable to converse, for she spoke only 
Spanish, and he only English; but from 
that time Thorold was treated by the na- 
tives with more deference than before. 

He was never allowed again to approach 
the Chilian woman, who appeared to be 
rather ashamed of her situation before 
him, but he saw her manner of life. She 
was the wife of the chief, and had appar- 
ently a large number of children. The 
natives treated her with the greatest re- 
spect, and cooked meat for her, and made 
her a more elaborate hut than they made 
for themselves. Her dress was a mixture 
of civilization and barbarism. On the 
whole she appeared satisfied with her 
strange life, 
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About four weeks after Thorold joined 
this tribe, another tribe came upon them; 
there was a fight, and he changed hands. 
Just before the fight began the Chilian 
woman went away with a few companions, 
and he saw her no more. 

Towards the end of the sixth month the 
tribe which possessed Thorold reached a 
place on the seashore which consisted of 
a bay almost shut in by land. He had 
often reached a similar place, for there 
are many bays on that coast with an island 
facing them. 

On the morning of the third day after 
they had reached this spot he was on the 
beach gathering his usual breakfast of 
shellfish, when he heard a sound that sent 
the blood rushing towards his heart. It 
was the familiar sound of a steamer, and 
looking up he saw the black smoke float- 
ing away in the wind. 

Then he knew that he was on the shore 
of the Straits of Magellan, and before he 
had time to consider how to secure his 
safety he had dropped on. the beach in a 
dead faint, for six months’ living in horri- 
ble suspense, without shelter, and with 
the poorest apology for food, had left him 
very little of his old strength. 

On that day the steamer Aconcagua, of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
bound from Liverpool to Valparaiso, left 
Sandy Point and was proceeding west- 
ward through the straits. The bulwarks 
were crowded with passengers and offi- 
cers and crew looking out for native ca- 
noes, for it is the custom of steamers 
passing through these straits to slow 
down, unless they are in a great hurry, 
and interview the natives in their canoes, 
ending by dropping over the ship’s side a 
barrel filled with old clothes and tobacco 
and other things calculated to please the 
savage mind. Once or twice a couple of 
natives have been hoisted on board and 
shown round the steamer. With awe 
they gazed at the long saloon, and in hor- 
ror they fled when they were taken down 
to the fire-room and a furnace door was 
suddenly opened at them, reminding them 
of a crater of one of the volcanoes that 
gave their land its name of fire. 





Before the awful adventure of Thorold, 
all that was known about these strange 
people was learned in this way, and thus 
the curious fact was discovered that al- 
though their near neighbors the Patago- 
nians will drink all the rum and other fire- 
water they can lay their hands on, the 
Fuegans will take no alcohol of any kind, 
but, when offered it, turn away with the 
same appearance of disgust that a dog 
shows under similar circumstances, in this 
way, among others, showing how low 
they stand in the scale of humanity. To- 
bacco, however, they greatly appreciate. 

On this occasion the passengers of the 
Aconcagua were not disappointed in their 
desire to see the natives. Several canoes 
were shooting out to meet them, and in 
one of them they saw to their intense sur- 
prise a white man standing up, and heard 
him shouting to them in English to * stop 
for God’s sake!” Of course they stopped. 
The canoes came alongside, and the white 
man was hauled up on deck without the 
slightest opposition from the Fuegans, 
and indeed by their evident desire. 

On reaching the deck Thorold fainted. 
He was carried away and attended to by 
the doctor; and the natives, we may be 
sure, got a good toll that day. Several 
barrels were dropped over the ship’s side, 
laden with all things that the savages 
could desire. 

The rescued man soon recovered suffi- 
ciently to tell his wonderful story. He 
was taken to Valparaiso, and thence back 
again to England in the steamship Gali- 
cia, as adistressed British seaman. 

During the first part of the voyage his 
mental faculties appeared to be a good 
deal weakened. He would frequently 
hang over the bulwarks ina sort of stupor, 
and the doctor ordered any one who saw 
him in this state at once to approach him 
and touch him, and ask him what he was 
thinking of, until he answered them. 

And the answer that came at last was 
always the same : — 

“1 was thinkin’ of how the faces of my 
mates looked when them savages was 
murderin’ of them.” 





A CORRESPONDENT gives some interesting 
particulars to a Norwegian journal of the hab- 
its of herring jumping out of the water when 
frightened, He states that he has observed 
whole shoals of this fish, in their anxiety to 
escape when.pursued by whales, piled up above 


the surface of the sea to a height of from three 
to six feet, On one occasion the fish formed 
a mass even with the top of the mast of a 
fishing-boat, viz., about fifteen feet, and had 
part of the same fallen into the boat it would 


| doubtless have sunk, 
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